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Know Your Community 


Survey guide for studying the community. Guidance 
of the survey, defining boundaries, the religious cen- 


sus, the community survey. Suggests report blanks. 
Revised 1942. 23p. $.15 


Your Church and Its Neighbors 


New frontiers, how cooperation begins, what kinds of 
tasks require cooperation, and the United Christian 
Education Advance. 1942. I6p. $.10 


Evangelism of Children 


The nature of the child, the part of the teacher, how 
children learn, evangelism in the home and church, 
unreached children, and a graded program of evan- 
gelism. 1942. 32 p. $.10 


Building and Equipment for 
Christian Education 


Suggestions to help assemble a building program, 
whether including a new building or building im- 
provements. 56 p. $.40 


Christian Education Bibliography, 
1937 through 1941 


Cumulative bibliography in Protestant religious edu- 
cation, 1937-1941, includes classified, annotated ref- 
erences to 261 articles and books selected by some 
60 leaders in this field. 1942. 31 p. $.15 


The International Journal of 
Religious Education 


Monthly magazine, guide for all engaged in work of 
Christian education. Rich in devotional materials, cur- 
rent information on teaching methods, administra- 
tion. Aids in facing day to day problems of advancing 
' Christian education. Per year $1.50 


In stepping up your Advance 


Be Sure You Have the Latest Materials 


Visual Method in the Church Curriculum 


Need for, selection and use of motion pictures, films 
and slides in the total program of the church. Equip- 
ment needed. Suggested films. Bulletin 901. Price $.35 


Can You "See a Discussion Topic?" 


Descriptions and suggestions for using films with 
Christian Endeavor Topics for 1942. Also helpful for 
other youth and adult groups. Order from Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York City. $.15 
a copy; 12 copies $.05 each. ; 


Almanac of Films for Special Occasions 
with Suggested Themes for Programs 


Practical handbook listing films for 95 special days 
and weeks covering the entire calendar year. Order 
from Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


Catalogue of Films 


Comprehensive recent catalogue of films and slides for 
use by churches. Clear descriptions and careful evalu- 
ations published by Religious Film Association but 


distributed by denominational book stores. 


Bring New Life Into Leadership Educa- 
tion: Use Visual Methods 


Using films and slides in workers' conferences and with 
about seventy courses in First and Second Series 
Leadership Education Curriculum. Detailed directions 
as to methods and sources. Also valuable for adult 
program. Bulletin 920. Price $.25. 


Unless otherwise indicated, order these from your state or denominational 
headquarters or directly from 
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~The Adoration of the Masi 


By Jacob Cornelisz van Oostsanen, Dutch, c. 1470-1533 


Courtesy, Art Institute of Chicago 


HAT JACOB CORNELISZ is not now well-known is an 
WN cstateen of the great number of fine artists living in 
Europe during the early Renaissance. Like most of these, 
he was concerned with all fields of art—as a mural painter, 
draftsman, woodcut-maker, designer of tapestries and as 
a painter of easel pictures. He won most fame for his facil- 
ity in making excellent woodcuts, though he is said to have 
been the most beloved Madonna painter of his time. He 
was in several ways a@ pioneer in selection of themes and 
in style. 

“The Adoration of the Magi’ is particularly interesting 


as a reflection of the costumes and ideas of the sixteenth. 


century. At that time there was little general knowledge of 
history and no compulsion to be accurate in setting or de- 
tail. The Bible stories were considered eternally true and 
were placed in the times of the artist. © 

Here are kings in gorgeous robes and elaborate hats, 
accompanied by a great crowd of armed retainers and per- 
sonal servants. Perhaps the Spanish rulers of the Nether- 
lands came to Holland in much this style. In the back- 
ground is a city crowned by a fortress. The camels were 
evidently drawn from hearsay and not from knowledge. 
The influence of Italian art is shown in following the quaint 
custom then current of putting the nativity scene in the 


ruins of a classic building. The figures are grouped sym- 
metrically in masses. In the original the background is 
greenish blue while the figures in the foreground are in 
rich, bright colors, showing Cornelisz’ use of color for con- 
trast rather than for naturalistic purposes. The main accent 
is in the light figure of the baby and the headgear of the 
Virgin. The intricate braiding and metalic ornamentation 
on brocade show the artist's interest in texture. 

There is here no glorification of the heavenly. In spite 
of the decorative halos, the Mother and Baby are solid fig- 
ures, none too attractive to our present-day eyes. The pic- 
ture is full of action rather than of devotion. But all this 
activity is a recognition of the supremacy of the Christ. 
The great men.of the earth are showing the highest honors 
in their power to the infant Savior of the world. 

Cornelisz lived most of his life in Amsterdam and is 
known also as Jacob von Amsterdam. A self-portrait— 
probably the first self-portrait ever painted—shows a 
strong, intellectual face whose outstanding feature is a 
large and firmly modeled nose. He was perhaps the most 
active of the Dutch painters, but many of his pictures were 
destroyed in the turmoils accompanying the Reformation. 
His industry, sense of duty, and honesty were typical of the 
sturdy folk who founded the cities of Holland. 
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A Christian Fellowship 
for Service Men 


In a CHURCH of, moderate size the service honor roll may 
list the names of fifty or more young men who have gone 
into the armed services of our country. Many of these 
boys have been the leaders in the young people’s classes 
and societies of the church and their absence is keenly felt. 
The affections of the congregation follow them, and there 
is a deep desire on the part of parents and. leaders that 
these young men not lose the inspiration, fellowship and 
training in Christian leadership which they have gained 
through the various organizations of the church. 

It has also been found that these boys who have grown 
up in our churches wish to maintain their Christian al- 
legiance even while under training or in action. They and 
their chaplains have felt the need for an association which 
would bind together and help to sustain men with religious 
convictions and purposes. Obviously it is impossible for 
any one denomination to initiate an appropriate program 
in the camps. It is therefore with deep satisfaction that we 
announce the recent formation of an inclusive, cooperative 
Protestant organization, the Service Men’s Christian League. 

The objectives of the League are stated in its charter 
as follows: 

1. To offer the chaplains of the armed forces a program 
for men on active duty which may be used at their discretion. 

2. To provide a means of Christian fellowship, devotion, 
evangelism and education for the purpose of fortifying the 
service man’s Christian life. 

3. To assist the man in service in maintaining his church 
affiliation and to prepare him for Christian citizenship in 
his community, nation and world when he returns to civil 
life. 

4. To provide for the chaplains and the men in the armed 
services such help, devotional, evangelistic, educational and 
organizational, as may be required to enable the Service 
Men’s Christian League to fulfill its ministry for Christ. 

The plans of the League represent a new high level of 
interdenominational cooperation. The work of the League 
is sponsored by the General Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, the Federal Council of Churches, and the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union. Each of these organizations will 
contribute traditions and emphases in Christian service 
which will be valuable to the League’s program. Through 
these sponsoring agencies and its advisory board the 
League will keep its activities closely related to the many 
Protestant denominations and will seek to represent them. 

The primary organization of the League will be the many 
local units which will be organized in Army and Navy 
camps. These units will be inaugurated with the consent 
of or on the initiative of the chaplains, and will be under 
their direction. The relationship will be comparable to that 
of a local minister to his Sunday school, men’s club, or 
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young people’s organization. 

The national organization of the League will be super- 
vised by a National Council of twenty-five persons through 
a small administrative committee. In order to expedite 
rapid action, the members of the National Council have 
been appointed by the sponsoring agencies “with power.” 
In working out program suggestions and materials, the 
Council and its administrative committee are depending 
quite largely upon chaplains and service men for guidance 
as to the specific helps which are needed. 

The program helps which are now authorized include a 
manual for chaplains, a guide book for local unit leaders, 
membership cards for men in units and credential cards 
to be sent to chaplains by local pastors. The principal item 
of literature will be an interdenominational periodical which 
will include inspirational articles,a news exchange for local 
units, and program materials for study and discussion 
groups. It is also hoped that the League headquarters can 
put additional materials from denominational sources into 
the hands of the chaplains. 

In order to render such a service as is envisaged for 
the millions of men now in the armed forces, the League 
will obviously have to secure large sums of money. The 
sponsors, however, believe that the local Protestant churches 
will be happy to undergird such a program. The needed 
budget for the first twenty months has been estimated at 
$135,000. As the League succeeds in its program, much 
larger sums will be required. According to present plans, 
responsibility for this financial support has been allocated 
to the denominations on the basis of their total member- 
ships. Where possible it is hoped that the needed appropria- 
tions can be provided from the funds of their respective 
agencies for war time service. Some denominations may 
prefer that the League present an appeal directly to their 
local churches. Some supplementary funds will be sought 
through gifts from foundations and from men of Christian 
interests and large means. 

In order to get the work of the League under way im- 
mediately, three agencies have loaned staff members for 
a period extending to May 1, 1943. By this date provision 
will have been made for a more permanent staff for the 
duration. In order to pay immediate operating costs, some 
denominations have already made advance payments on 
their quotas of responsibility. 

The present staff consists of Ivan M. Gould, General 
Secretary, loaned by the International Council of Religious 
Education; Carroll Wright, Executive Secretary, loaned by 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Union; and F. L. Gibbs, 
Field Representative, loaned by the Methodist Board of 
Education. By the time this issue of the Journal has reached 
its. readers, it is hoped that the editor of publications will 
have been chosen and will be at work. The offices for this 
staff are located in Philadelphia and have been provided 
through the courtesy of the American Baptist Publication 
Society. 

It is to the credit of our Protestant churches that in a 


time of emergency, when united action is so clearly indi- 
cated, they have joined hands so unanimously through their 
leaders and representative agencies in such a demonstration 
of their unity of spirit and purpose. It is scarcely possible 
to over-estimate the value that such united action will have 
upon the men who do not feel the barriers of sectarianism 
and who now need as never before the spiritual ministry 
of the church. 
Roy G. Ross, General Secretary 


New President of Convention 


HoNoRABLE HAROLp E. Strassen, Governor of Minnesota, 
has been elected President of the International Convention 
of Religious Education to serve for the quadrennium extend- 
ing to the meeting of the Convention in 1946. Mr. Stassen 
has a record of distinguished public service to the nation 
and many years of effective Christian service in denomi- 
national and local church organizations. Further announce- 
meet will be made in the January number, 


The Next Fifteen Years 


THE FOLLOWING PREDICTION concerning the major trend 
in religious education, during the next fifteen years is by 
Mr. George V. Denny, Jr., President of Town Hall and 
Founder and Moderator of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. It is fourth in a series of such predictions. 


Facing Secular Problems 
By George V. Denny, Jr. 


THERE Is AMPLE EVIDENCE to show that in the future 
Christian education is going to concern itself more and 
more with the affairs of the secular world. 

One reason for the present difficulties faced by religious 
education is the fact that religion failed to go into the 
market place. Today alert religious leaders are breaking 
down the barriers that used to exist by throwing the light 
of the spiritual world on current economic, social, and 
political problems in their sermons, in their conferences, 
and by the establishment of forums and discussion groups. 
It is in this latter field of forums and discussions, both in 
local groups and over the air, that I believe a very sig- 
nificant change will come. My conviction along this line 
grows out of the experience that led to the organization of 
the Town Meeting of the Air and especially out of my work 
with the Town Meeting itself. 

Religious leaders are among Town Meeting’s most nu- 
merous cerrespondents. I have just completed a 10,000 
mile tour of the country originating America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air in more than twenty different cities. I found 
clergymen and educators among our most ardent sup- 
porters. Our two most recent programs in the field of reli- 
gious education, “The Brotherhood of Man—Fact or Fic- 
tion?” presented in collaboration with the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, and “The Churches and the 
War,” presented at Chautauqua Institution, were among 
our most successful meetings of the past year. One minister 
has found such interest in the weekly Town Meeting dis- 
cussion groups at his church that he is now attempting to 
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organize a Town Hall of Religion for a national network. 

Out of these personal experiences, | am convinced that a 
new approach to religious education is under way. Reli- 
gious education has already been presented over the air. 
This is but a beginning of a widespread movement that 
will come, I believe, in the next ten or fifteen years. 

If the town meeting and other methods of public discus- 
sion can be means of helping us to reason together profit- 
ably about our common secular problems, why should 
they not also be useful in breaking down some of the in- 
tolerances and dogmas that divide the Christian world 
today and in creating and crystallizing a public opinion 
as to what Christianity means when applied to our prob- 
lems of race, war, and social justice? 

If the present tendency in these directions prevails, I can 
see great hope for a religious education in the future that 
will overcome many of the obstacles which are preventing 
thousands, perhaps millions, of thoughtful citizens, par- 
ticularly young people, from accepting membership in the 
churches and working wholeheartedly for their welfare. 


Christmas Gifts 


Curisrmas is for giving. It is the time of the year when 
we emphasize the joys that come from the out-flowing 
spirit. It is the season at which we can without apology 
shower gifts on all those we hold in affection. 

Or we could—in prosperous years. While some folk 
are now making more than they have for many lean years 
past, others find their incomes shrunken, and all face un- 
precedented demands on the money they have. Prices have 
risen and it costs more to maintain one’s usual standard 
of living. Prospective taxes call for economy every month. 
War bonds must be bought to ward off threat of inflation. 
Local community chests plead the cases of civilians still 
in need. Various agencies for the relief of refugees and 
others stricken by the war are desperately in need of 
funds. And the church challenges us with great new oppor- 
tunities to witness for Christ in service camps, in war in- 
dustrial communities and on the mission fields still open. 

It may be necessary this year to ration our gifts to 
individuals. This need not be too bad. Children will be 
willing to forego elaborate gifts if they are allowed to help 
decide to what other use the money will go, Our adult 
friends have been so warned of unnecessary spending they 
will be glad to agree not to exchange gifts. Perhaps the 
ideal gift this year will be the personal one showing love 
and thoughtfulness, rather than the expensive one. A thought- 
ful Christmas letter will give your friend a glow more . 
lasting than that he would feel upon receiving a gadget 
or an article of clothing. 

As for expenditures, let us remember this. If we in the 
church do not support Christian organizations no one else 
will. If the church is to be a force in establishing and main- 
taining a just and durable peace, we must pay the salaries 
of ministers, directors, board secretaries, interdenomina- 
tional workers and all others engaged in effective Christian 
service. We must help the church to meet the urgent new 
needs which have arisen because of the war. And we must 
continue to support the missionaries who are creating 
among other peoples that reservoir of good will which is 
our chief hope for the future. In all our giving let us re- 
member the Christ Child in whose memory we give and let 
our gifts help to forward the Kingdom he came to bring. 
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Meditations 


By P. R. HAYWARD 


Lo, If Is THE MONTH OF CHRISTMAS! 

So the, Soul of Mine, turn thou to the place where Christ- 
mas gets its final meaning—in God’s law of a growing life. 
And let thy faith in this law sustain thee in these desperate 
days. For this is a faith that undergirds and ennobles any 
other faith thou hast ever claimed—the faith that growth is 
the way God does things in the world of life and character 


and the spirit; that growth can be understood, its laws 


learned, its ways taken in hand and its course controlled. 
An audacious faith this, and yet one that the true teacher 
holds and stakes his life on. _ 


The Holy Compulsions of Christian 
Teaching 


(This brief meditation is suggested for use preceding the prayer for 

the week; the one at the bottom of the page for use at its close.) 
It has been the holy compulsions in men’s hearts that 

have made them great, and whether or not great, good. 

The compulsion of Paul: “Woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel.” 

The compulsion of a boy at college the first week of 
the year, packing up his things to go home: “Dad has had 
an accident and it’s my job to take over the well-drilling 
crew.” 

The compulsion of the aged minister preaching in distant 
villages: “I could not eat my crust of bread alone.” 

The compulsion of One: “I must needs go up to 
Jerusalem.” 

Eternal God, thou endless and comforting compulsion, 
grant me an impelling awareness of thy ways with growing 


life. Amen. 


First Week 


There is the compulsion to live in a universe and not in 
some small corner of it. The city laborer who spends part 
of his wages for a sack of potatoes can live, perhaps, in a 
small world and still eat. But the farmer who does his work 
well must master a wider world of sun and rain and soil 
and seed and markets and a world community. He who 
believes that life is changed through magic, or eruption, 
or mass social fear, needs but to pull the strings that create 
these forces. But he who enlists in the service of growth 
must master a vast universe of inward laws and social 
climate and divine will. 

O God, thou who has spread the heavens with a span 
and marked the course of man with the centuries, lift me 
out of my small corner, Touch me with the sweep of time. 
Entwine me in the miracle of space. Enthrall my dull heart 
with the rhythm of thy purpose, moving on to its destiny— 
through Growth, Amen. 


Second Week 


There is the compulsion to teach on the principles of a 
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garden and not of a factory. Though many of us would prefer 
the easy way of machines and though sometimes we reach 
for a wrench to hammer a tulip over the head because it 
will not grow, the factory system, the tool method, are not 
for us. For the gardener must both work and watch. Some- 
times he goes into his garden to work—to remove weeds, 
to plant seeds where sun and soil and shower can work 
their holy will upon them. Then he goes to watch. So it is 
with a growing life—for he who does not work will have 
nothing to watch and he who does not watch will lose the 
insight to work. 

Forgive me, thou Eternal Gardener of Human Life, that 
I have ever fallen back upon the thrust of force and fear in 
this my sacred task of teaching. In the name of One who 
refused to call down fire to achieve his will. Amen. 


Third Week 


There is the compulsion to practice in this work I do the 
faith in growth that I hold. A man was told once by his 
friend a chemist, “I will coat your hand with this liquid’ 
and then you can plunge it into this vessel of poisonous 
acid and your hand will not be harmed. Do you believe what 
I say?” The man said, “Yes.” “Then,” said the chemist, 
“Plunge your hand in. You do not believe me unless you 
do.” Faith, any faith—faith in growth—is like that. I do 
not believe in it until I have risked my task, my very life 
on it, Then, and then only, do I believe. 

God of all doubtful hearts, enhearten thou me by the 
courage to test in act what I hold in faith. Thus, let me see 
that a method worthy of thee is deserving of my ardent 
devotion. Amen. 


Fourth Week 


There is the compulsion to trust our cause to this law of 
growth. 

The mustard seed is the smallest of seeds, “but when it is 
grown, watch out; it becomes a tree. 

There is something magnificently holy in a person who 
finds out as best he can what God’s laws are, what this uni- 
verse of his is like, how it works by growth—one who uses 
these laws and then waits, trusts. Not in indolence, nor in a 
Pollyanna faith that all will be well because he wants it to be. 
Such a man believes the better days will come—not to- 
morrow, but day after tomorrow—in God’s good time, as we 
say. This, to him, is not a time that God has arbitrarily set, 
but one fixed by the degree to which he has taken hold with 
God of the way he does things. 

God of an ageless purpose, grant me, as a Christian 
teacher, deep concern for my cause, But save me from its 
small worries. Grant me to see whence it came before I took 
hold, and whither it will travel when I have let go. And let 
me, therefore, hold on the harder. Amen. 


Soul of Mine! 


Soul of mine, can a man by searching find out God? 

Look thou in his laws for his footsteps and in his acts 
for his presence. 

In the way God does things—finally and forever, to 
thy comfort and joy—thou shalt find him. 


Keeping 
Christmas 
in 1942 


By ADELAIDE TEAGUE CASE* 


EFORE MANY WEEKS Christmas will be here and 
we shall be singing the familiar carols. How strange 
and sardonic they will sound as we think of them against 
the background of a world at war! Bring a torch, Jeannetté 
Isabella, that you may search among the ruins now that the 
electricity has been bombed out of commission. O little 
town of Bethlehem, how still we see thee lie, all prepared 
with sandbags, machine guns and anti-aircraft to repulse 
an enemy air attack if it should come. Silent night, holy 
night, no signals so far and almost enough air shelters for 
all if the sirens should sound. Away in a manger, no crib 
for a bed lie refugee babies all over the world, with no crib 
nor the food and care that they need. 

What an incongruous Christmas it will be! It is’ hard 
to face it. But Christmastide is not meant to reflect joy 
and peace from the world. It is meant to remind us of the 
joy and peace which are possible to those who, in the 
midst of every calamity, follow the Lord Christ. And this 
Christmastide has its own message for us. It pleads for joy 
and peace in the world. It tells us of the free Spirit that we 
follow, of humanity set free. 

How shall we who are Christian workers and parents 
keep Christmas this year? In this war time we shall be 
thinking very seriously of all our usual activities and asking 
if they are really needed in the world today. We shall want 
to submit them to some tests as to their value. We might 


very well ask these questions about our program for Christ- 
mas in 1942. 


1. Will Christmas bring us quiet? In quietness and con- 
fidence shall be our strength. We need to be still and know 
that God exists. Yet Christmas is a time of rush and hurry. 
For children it sometimes means loud shouts of joy fol- 
lowed by cries of exhaustion, a noisy time. Can we not 
plan for periods of quiet music in the church or home? In 
some central place in the community there might be an 
exhibit of Christian and Christmas art, arranged low on 
the walls, various families lending pictures or plaques or 


statues, some of the products of children’s own creative. 


work. Children could come in from time to time for quiet 
wonder and enjoyment. A museum in a great city arranged 
such an exihibit one year, but a museum is not needed for 
it. 


2. Will Christmas activities be the result of community 
cooperation? Can the family and the church and the school 
work out an observance of the season so that they will not 
compete for the children’s time and have unnecessary du- 
plications? This will mean consultation, of course. The 


* Professor of Christian Education, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
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church could center on worship and on church relation- 
ships throughout the world; the family on family relation- 
ships and neighborliness; the school on Christmas tradi- 
tions as they relate to music and art and to English and 
social studies. In some communities the churches and the 
school join in a nativity pageant which is given out-of- 
doors on Christmas Eve, and to which all the neighborhood 
comes to sing carols and join in a great act of worship. 
Other ways of cooperation could be worked out. 


3. Will Christmas bring us the whole life of Jesus? 
Surely it should not be a feast of a Baby for babies! We 
make a terrible mistake when we think that there is some- 
thing infantile about Christmas. “We have no children in 
our household and so we shall not be celebrating Christmas 
this year,” say some benighted grown-ups. They apparently 
fail to see that Christmas is the birthday festival. of the 
God-Man whose life and death has brought joy and peace 
to us all, young and old. A prayer which will have special 
meaning for us all this year has been expressed in these 
lovely words: 

O Lord, we beseech thee, pour thy grace into our _ 
hearts, that, as we have known the Incarnation of 
thy Son Jesus Christ by the message of an angel, 
so by his cross and passion we may be brought 
unto the glory of his resurrection. 


On what other birthdays do we remember only the 
babyhood of our friends? At Christmas time all of us, 
children, and grown people, need to go lovingly over the 
life of our Lord found in the Good News of the Gospels: his 
gentleness and his courage, his kind deeds, the way people 
were drawn to him, his closeness to God. 


4. Will Christmas be the center of Christian action? 
Many of us ask each other, “What are you doing for Christ- 
mas?” But this usually means, “Where are you eating 
Christmas dinner?” “Will you go to the country?” “Are 
you giving presents as usual this year?” It is not essen- 
tially Christian activity that we have in mind. When peo- 
ple ask us, “What are you doing for Christmas?” perhaps 
this year we shall be able to say— 

We are helping refugees. 

We are sending food to Chinese chittent 

We are asking some soldiers in to share our Christmas. 

We have started a family council to live out at home the 
democracy we are fighting for. 

We are meeting in our young people’s fellowship with 
a young people’s fellowship of another race. 

We have started a community group to study what a 
just and durable peace involves. ; 
In some cases our report might not seem very significant. 
But it would be “the deed, the deed.” And what we Chris- 
tians need so desperately at Christmas time, as always, is 
less talk and more action, action in the Christmas light of 
the Incarnation. Again and again the Lord Jesus comes 
unto his own and his own receive him not, but to those 
who receive him he gives power for Christian action. 


5. Will Christmas mean a rediscovery of the church? 
Even church people fall into the secularization of Christ- 
mas. I know of a family of devoted church people who 
never thought of going to a church service on Christmas 
day until two years ago. And there are still some churches 
which are not open on Christmas Day. But this year more 
people than ever before are realizing that the church is 
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central; that humanity can be set free only in and through 
the church. Joy and peace are here already in the super- 
natural fellowship of the church, uniting all the children of 
God, of every race and nation. The visible church; yes, our 
local church building—lovely or unlovely, large or small— 
is the symbol and witness of the Incarnation. In a very 
real sense the church was born not on Pentecost but on 
Christmas Day. We need to keep this in mind. Families 
will be going to church together on Christmas. And we 
shall all be thanking God for the movement throughout the 
world, the Christian Church, which is quite literally the 
-hope of the world. 


Christmas reminds 
us of joy and peace 


Let us then enter confidently- into the Christmas season 
when it comes, sure that it will be a supremely happy time 
even in the midst of tension and tragedy. Let us not worry 
about the details of our Christmas celebration, the various 
little things which aren’t available this year, small restric- 
tions of one kind and another. If we can answer “Yes” to 
each one of these five questions, the Holy Child of Bethle- 
hem will indeed descend to us. 

No ear may hear his coming, 
But in this world of sin, 

Where meek hearts will receive him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


Christmas 
worship in 
the home 


By HARRY C. MUNRO 


HRISTMAS, peculiarly a family celebration, originated 
with the Holy Family. It is obviously also, in origin, 
name and traditional custom, a religious festival. In spite 
of the commercializing of its gift exchanging custom and 
other secularizing influences, the Christmas season prob- 
ably finds our church families more responsive to their re- 
ligious obligations and functions than does any other time 
of the year. It is therefore an excellent occasion to make a 
beginning in supplying the family with definite plans and 
resource materials by which the family can fulfill its re- 
ligious functions. There are doubtless many families in 
every church which would greatly appreciate the help of 
their church in putting a more definitely religious spirit 
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and content into their Christmas celebration, Promising 
beginnings have been made. 

We asked the persons responsible for Christian family 
life education in our various denominational boards to 
send us samples of any such materials which they had dis- 
covered in use or had themselves supplied. We are sure their 
responses do not represent all that is being done. One pur- 
pose of this article is to discover other materials and plans. 
In the interest of enriching this type of service to families, 
the readers of this article are urged to send to the Journal 
any such Christmas helps for the Christian family of 
which they may know. 

Aa & A 


WueEN CuristMas Day fell on Sunday, the Presbyterian 
Church of Lexington, Virginia, concentrated on two great 
services. At eleven o’clock every family was urged to be 
in the sanctuary for a one-hour worship service con- 
sisting largely of music and other simple interpretations 
of the Christmas theme which would be meaningful to all 
members of the family and in which all age-groups shared. 
The thought of the service in every feature combined the 
two ideas of Christmas and home. This service took the 


place of all church services of the day, including Sunday 


* Reported in the Earnest Worker, December 1939. 
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Christmas is peculiarly a family celebration 


school. The attendance was record breaking. 

The second great service of the day was held not in the 
church but in the homes of the congregation. As they left 
the morning church service they received mimeographed 

suggestions and an order of worship for a home service that 

evening at seven o'clock. All families were asked to join in 
this w orship service at the same hour so that they might 
feel themselves part of both a family and a congregation- 
wide service. The order of service for the family was very 
simple and planned so that it would be easy for families to 
carry it out even though they might not be accustomed to 
such family worship. It consisted of the reading of the 
Christmas stories from Matthew and Luke in which different 
members of the family took part. This was followed by a 
carol or hymn, a prayer for which a printed form was given, 
if that were preferred to extemporaneous prayer, and closed 
with the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

Families reported wide and satisfactory participation in 
this service. While this plan would most easily be used 
when Christmas comes on Sunday or Monday (with the 
family service Christmas Eve), it could be adapted to any 
Christmas season. 


a & 4 


Tue Christian Home for December, 1936, carried a 
“Christmas Eve Service of Worship for the Home” by Laura 
Armstrong Athearn which is worthy of widespread use. It 
provides for all members of the family and guests as well to 
take part. It includes a call to worship, fomanil a litany, 
two of the less familiar, but very beautiful carols, and a 
candle lighting service. This ceremony is provided with 
appropriate verses of which the following is, typical: 
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A candle is a lovely thing 

To light for Him tonight: 

A slim white candle, straight and tall, 
To make the darkness bright.” 


a &A 4A 


A CuristMas WORSHIP SERVICE FOR THE FAMILY is a 
four-page folder® giving suggestions for keeping Christmas 
at home, listing stories to read or tell, such as “The Story of 
the Other Wise Man” by Henry Van Dyke, and providing a 
complete order of service for “Christmas Day at Twilight.” 
Included are suggested carols and hymns, a “call to wor- 
ship,” a child’s poem, “I like to think of Christmas,” 
Scriptures for reading, a prayer, and a meditation. 


a & A 
Advent Candles* by Archie Peace provides a plan for 


- family worship on the four Sundays preceding Christmas. 


It resurrects an old folk custom brought from Europe by 
early settlers of the South. It begins with a family agree- 
ment to carry out the observance and the preparation ofa 
small table for thé five “Advent Candles.” A larger “Gospel 
Candle” is central among the other four ah may be in 
a setting of natural Christmas decorations. 

Four orders of service, which are suggestive only, are 
provided, one for each Sunday, to be used at an agreed- 
upon time. They consist of carols, Bible readings, medita- 
tions, stories or legends, and prayers. The Gospel Candle 
is lighted before the family assembles for the first service. 
At the beginning of the devotions the first of the smaller 
candles is lighted from it. The second service begins with 
the Gospel Candle and the first candle already lighted, and 
with the lighting of the second candle frem the Gospel 
Candle, And so on until for the fourth service all candles 
are lighted. The table with its Advent Candles remains 
undisturbed until Epiphany, the Twelfth-Night of Mediaeval 
Days, twelve days after Christmas. 

The pamphlet contains the materials for the suggested 
orders of service, and lists additional materials which may 
be secured to vary or enrich the services. 


a A A 


THE “CHRISTMAS GREETINGS from the members of your 
church staff” to the members of the First Methodist Church 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan was a Family Christmas Service 
carefully prepared by Ruth €. and J. Edward Lantz. While 
in mimeographed form, the cover reproduced a Christmas 
painting in colors, making the folder very attractive. 

The service was planned for Christmas Eve immediately 
following dinner. The table is cleared and then redecorated 
with the large red “Candle of Christ” at the center, the 
lighting of which begins the service. Small green or white 


‘unlighted candles are at each place and additional ones 


are on the table for absent members of the family and for 
each member who has died. The lighting of all the un- 
lighted candles comes at the proper time in the service. 
The father or other leader of the service should make 
careful preparation and the Christmas hymns to be used 
should have been memorized and rehearsed in advance. 
(Continued on page 35) 


* From poem by Grace Noll Crowell. 
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A word of 
appreciation 


By WILL A. SESSIONS, JR.* 


HERE COMES A TIME during the progress of each 
leadership training school when the dean asks, “How 
many of you are taking this course for credit?” 

Almost invariably those who are new to the work will 
say, “Yes, please, I am.” Not that they have the slightest 
idea what credit means, but they are pleased with the 
general impression, which is that there are standards for 
work done in religious education just as for work done in 
academic fields. Those, however, who have- taken courses 
before will be less eager. “I guess you can give me credit,” 
they will say, “but really, I do not know what for,” or 
offering a lackadaisical smile will reply, “No, thanks, just 
don’t bother.” 

Why is this? Something is certainly wrong, but what? 
These experienced people are the ones who above all 
others should be most eager for credit. Yet they are the 
ones who are relatively indifferent to the whole business. 

Shall we say that the fault lies with the International 
Council of Religious Education which issues the credit? 
Certainly that organization is most appreciative of the 
confidence that has been placed in it by the churches in 
giving to it the authority for setting the standards for 
these leadership schools. It rejoices in the fact that through 
its facilities, churches all over the land are afforded expert 
_advice on matters of curriculum, books, pamphlets and 
source materials, techniques and methods. It knows only 
too well the difficulties involved in gauging the work done 
in one community by that done in another. Yet so far as 
the layman is concerned, all this is a total mystery. He 
trusts implicity that through the process of raising stand- 
ards, whatever those may be, the general level for the 
church schools will be raised just as the raising of stand- 
ards has benefited general education. In fact, the layman 
looks to only one fact, which is that his school is “fully 
accredited.” He is proud of this for he would feel that his 
school had lost “face” without it. Particularly would this 
be true if the faculty of the school were all local people. 

That the students appreciate their classes is evidenced 
by the fact that they return year after year for more 
courses, The people who have had many courses are the 
principal boosters for attendance. On every hand they 
can be heard saying to new workers, “Come along, take 
a course. You will find that you will enjoy it tremen- 
dously. It will be of great help to you in your department.” 

No, the fault of the older workers’ indifference to re- 
ceiving credit does not seem to be with the International 
Council’s standards for accreditization, nor with the nature 
of the studies that are offered, but seems to arise from the 
lack of appreciation for the credit on the part of the leader- 
ership school itself and the church schools from which the 
teachers come. The “graduation exercises” at the time the 
courses are ended, are too often perfunctory, and as for 
the church school’s “reception” for its teachers when they 
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return to their duty, this is frequently weak and meaning- 
less, or actually non-existent. 

The solution of this appreciation problem that is being 
attempted by one of the denominations, is that of meeting 
with its teachers beforehand, “commissioning” them to do 
this work, and then signing with them a “covenant card” 
which charges the teacher to do his best work for the sake 
of the church school, while pledging the church school to 
increased loyalty to that teacher. By this arrangement 
great strides are being made in getting these teachers to 
take their work “for credit.” 

Other ways that have proved helpful include the simple 
roster where a star is placed after the name of the teacher 
for each unit of work completed, or putting after the 
teacher’s name plate on the classroom door a star for each 
unit finished. Some schools use neat frames in which the 
certificate cards are placed together, thus showing at a 
glance the courses that that particular teacher has had. 
Some arrange for a general assembly on the Sunday 
morning following the leadership school when the super- 
intendent presents with a few complimentary remarks the 
group who have received credit. As the names are called, 
he says, “This makes the fifth unit for Mr. Jones,” or “Miss 
Wilkens has been present without, missing a lesson for the 
past seven leadership training schools.” 

After all human nature is human nature, folks are folks, 
and everyone appreciates a pat on the back once in a 
while, whether he be a ditch-digger, a concert singer, or a 
Sunday school teacher. Every other organization gives rec- 
ognition to its members for good work. The Boy Scout 
receives his badge, the soldier his medal; surely the church 
school teacher is entitled to a good-natured “Thank you!” 
The teacher gives of his time to attend the classes, goes out 
of his way to prepare himself for larger usefulness, and 
in most cases actually pays for his books and registration 
fee. Surely he is due some recognition. 

Many teachers reading this will say, “But I have not 
taken the work for any credit that I might get out of it 
for myself, or for any recognition that I might receive from 
my church school. I have done the work for the work’s 
sake.” This is undoubtedly true, and this is the fundamental 
idea behind arranging for all these schools. Nevertheless 
there are substantial benefits involved in receiving credit 
that must not be overlooked. In the first place, when prop- 
erly appreciated, credit represents a milestone of progress 
in the individual teacher’s development. He feels within 
himself, “I have studied this subject. There are these others 
that I must take if I am to do my best work.” Secondly, 
when the church school is appraised of the fact that its 
teachers are taking courses and are making this extra effort 
to prepare themselves, then a wholesome sense of obliga- 
tion develops towards that teacher for going this “second 
mile.” And thirdly, when it is recognized that the only 
hope for advancement in religious education lies in the 
channel of higher standards of training, then credit as 
recognition of work well done becomes exceedingly worth- 
while. 

It is beside the point here to say just how the matter of 
recognition can be best handled in any given situation. 
Sponsors, deans, and church school superintendents must 
analyze for themselves just what are the needs of their own 
case. It is hoped, however, that as each reviews the prac- 
tices of his own community, he will determine that his 
school shall never be remiss about giving to its teacher- 
students a genuine word of appreciation. 
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In THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA there are some 
500 employed executives representing in specific areas 
the religious educational work of denominational and 
inter-church agencies. These are known as field work- 
ers. They supervise the work done in the Sunday schools 
within their territories. There are, however, so few of 
these executives compared with the number of local 
churches that they cannot hope to give all churches the 
guidance they need. Fortunately there are consecrated 
lay men and women who are willing to assist in this 
work in restricted areas under the direction of the secre- 
tary. These volunteer workers can help greatly to 
strengthen the church schools in their territories. Mr. 
Lindhorst has been unusually successful in training his 
helpers and his experiences will be suggestive to others. 


ITHOUT HIM we can do little in the field. With him— 
W if he is unguided and untrained—little can be 
accomplished. We refer to the unpaid, volunteer field 
counselor who is eager to give some of his time and energy 
to helping churches other than his own. But strange to say, 
it is only quite recently that the church has done very 
much to guide these workers. Those persons who have had 
training in some summer schools of religion, or who per- 
chance may have taken some studies in Christian education 
during their theological school course show skill when they 
work with local church leaders. But others often blunder 
at the task for lack of guidance. 

The first task in training these volunteer field counselors 
is to help them discover what they can and should try to 
accomplish. There are limits to what they can do. Their 
service is given on a margin of time. Then, too, in many 
cases they have no travel budget. With sacrificial spirit 
they give as much as they can from their own pockets and 
then are forced to stop. What under the circumstances can 
we expect these volunteer leaders to do? 

1. We can expect them to give some time to study in 
their own homes preparatory to helping others. 

2. We can expect them to do well some phase of the 
Christian education program in their own church. 

3. We can expect that they will give a few days a year 
to field work, The number, of course, will depend upon 
what other responsibilities they carry. 

4. We can expect them to give help to other teachers on 
the content and use of lesson materials, on the proper 
organization of the educational program in the local church, 
on resources in books and pictures, and on the many other 
phases of the program about which questions are always 
being asked. : 


5. We can expect that they will promote the various. 


projects which are being carried on within their county, 
state or denominational unit. 

The executive will need to be patient as he observes the 
work these persons do. He must recognize the controlling 
factors which determine how much the person is able to 
do. And he must be ever alert to provide the means of 
needed training for these leaders. They have a right to look 
to him for this training. 

How then can the executive provide means of growth for 
these volunteer field counselors? We mention eight of the 
many approaches that have been carried on in various 
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Guiding 
volunteer 
field workers 


By FRANK A. LINDHORST* 


sections. These eight are the ones upon which. we feel 
the executive should major. Their effectiveness has been 
tested. 


1. The short term training conference of not less 
than one day in length and preferably two or three days. 
In such gatherings time is provided to discuss “the task 
we have before us.” It is considered in detail so that all 
may understand—interpreting various phases of the pro- 
gram such as content and changes in lesson materials, how 
to grade pupils, procedures for training leaders in the local 
church, the working out of goals for the year, and the 
consideration of various field techniques which persons 
in the group have used and which the executive can help 
them learn from other fields. 

In one conference of this kind a symposium was held in 
which individuals interpreted how they had used these 
techniques in field work: correspondence, fellowship of 
study, introducing new literature, the workshop idea, per- 
sonal counseling, local church visits, subdistrict group 
meetings, visual aids, 

Thee short term training conferences are Hee: and 
should be held at least once every twelve months, They 
form the center of a training program around which all the 
other training activities for these volunteer leaders are built. 
While some persons will not be able to attend other train- 
ing conferences, there should be few persons who cannot 
attend this annual gathering of volunteer counselors. 


2. Training volunteer field counselors on the job. 
Two illustrations of this procedure will interpret it. A con- 
ference on vacation church schools was set up in a given 
territory. Only a limited number of full time leaders or 
persons with graduate training in the field of Christian 
education was available. It was found that some of the 


’ work could be done by volunteer field counselors. For - 


instance, Miss A was especially well skilled in’ spatter 
painting. She demonstrated the technique and gave the 
others present an opportunity to try it. Mr. B was es- 
pecially good in interpreting the units of study for vacation 
church schools, for he had used them in his own school 
the last two years. If this experience is to be of the greatest 
value it should be preceded by a meeting of these counselors 
when they may clear on the specific objectives each will 
seek to reach and each may understand what the others are 
expected to do. The conference should be followed by 
another meeting of these volunteer counselors to evaluate 
what they did, to determine what should be repeated and 


* Executive Secretary, Des Moines Area, Board of Education, The 
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what avoided in the next experience in which they assume 
leadership. The executive, as a supervisor, will not only 
see that such an evaluating conference is held but will 
probably be the one to help analyze and evaluate what is 
done. 

A second illustration: Several churches were eager for 
help on lesson materials. Three teams of four persons each 
were selected. In every case they were volunteer counselors 
who had had some training. Together with the field execu- 
tive, who had kept abreast of the new developments in 
curriculum materials, these teams met for parts of two days 
in a given church for preparation. The first morning and 
afternoon, until] 3 o’clock, these team members sat about 
the conference table and discussed the many questions 
confronting them. What questions would people ask about 
lesson materials and how could they be answered? What 
should be the procedure of the team when they visited a 
local church? What recent changes were there in the lesson 
materials? At 3 o’clock in the afternoon a few of the teach- 
ers from the local church in which the conference was held 
met with the group. They told these team members what the 
problems were in their own church. This enabled the teams 
to learn at first hand the type of problems they were likely 
to face as they visited the churches. 

In the evening all of the teachers of this local church 
came in for a conference. The team members, one from each 
team, took part in the evening program. There was one 
session with everyone together, to open up the field. One 
of the team members interpreted the recent developments in 
literature. Then those present divided into age group con- 
ferences, and the team members selected for children’s 
work went into the children’s conference, one of them lead- 
ing it. The same was true for the other age groups. A 
closing session was held for a brief summary and worship. 

_. The next morning all team members met at the church 
for two hours to evaluate the conference of the night before. 
They planned their itinerary, took a supply of materials, 
climbed into cars and left, each team going in a different 
direction. (The executive secretary left the teams at the 
close of the two-day preliminary training period.) Each 
team visited four churches, one each day, for the rest of the 
week, Letters to the executive secretary following this week 
were enthusiastic about the value of the week’s work to the 
team members. The training of the volunteer field coun- 
selors, of course, continued for the whole week as they went 
into church after church and met with the local leaders. 


3. The laboratory school. The procedure just cited is 
one type of laboratory procedure. The laboratory school, 
where one hundred children meet each day for one or two 
weeks as a vacation church school, with student-teachers 
teaching and acting as helpers under the supervision of a 
well trained leader, does intensive work in teaching goals 
and methods. Every volunteer field counselor needs this 
training in local church teaching methods. And from such 
a group of student-teachers can often be selected excellent 
persons to serve as volunteer field counselors in the future. 
Space will not permit the detailed interpretation of the 
laboratory school process. But in the training of volunteer 
field counselors it must be considered as a vital link. 

A laboratory school for the training of recreation leaders 
has proven its worth. Several persons became so well trained 
in recreation, game leading, hobbies and other skills in such 
a laboratory school during the summer of 1942 that they 
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have been giving recreational leadership among ministers 
and youth in the territory in which they live. 


4, The coaching conference for training instructors 
of leadership training classes. Some of the volunteer coun- 
selors have been teaching in training schools. Good teach- 
ing in such enterprises, as in all others, needs very careful 
preparation. Those who teach need guidance in the prepara- 
tion of course plans. The coaching conference of two days 
is the solution, Volunteer field counselors can learn to use 
various techniques for securing pupil participation in a 
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The executive hears a report on field work 


five to ten session school and to do it in such a way that 
persons in the group really grow. 


5. Correspondence. One can carry on too much cor- 
respondence with these leaders. He may so swamp them 
with letters that they become discouraged or indifferent, 
and therefore receive little benefit from such letters. On the 
other hand, the wise executive will make his letters con- 
tribute definitely to the work of the volunteer field coun- 
selors and to their growth. Such correspondence will be 
welcome. There is a difference between the letter that is full 
of urging to do this or that, and the letter which is full of 
ways in which a person may do what He is already eager 
to do and for which he needs no urging! 


6. Volunteer field counselors should be kept sup- 
plied with literature. Free samples of lesson materials 
for their respective age range should be provided by the 
publishing houses. The organizational unit of which they 
are a part should see that other pamphlet materials are 
provided for them. These become tools for the field coun- 
selor and the unpaid leader should have them as well as 
the employed leader. 


7. Visual materials should be made available to the 
volunteer field counselor. They are a resource for his 
training and are helpful activities. In one territory there is 
a motion picture showing the teaching procedures in a 
junior department, a regular unit of study being the basis 
for the teaching portrayed. This is available to volunteer 

(Continued on page 35,) 
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GROUP of high school students, and a phonograph.” 
That was the challenge set before me by the director of 
religious education of the Sunday school. 

It seemed logical to approach the subject historically—as 
a course in music appreciation based only on religious 
music. We began by listening to a Buddhist hymn, which 
helped us realize that not only Christianity, but many non- 
Christian religions as well, use music as a part of worship. 
Our second meeting was devoted to Jewish music. We heard 
some records, talked about the music of Solomon’s Temple, 
and went that morning to a near-by Jewish temple for the 
Sunday service. Our third session was given to music from 
the Greek Orthodox Church, records of songs by a famous 
Russian choir. Two members of the group had attended 
Easter services at Russian churches and added their reminis- 
cences to the discussion: 

The church bought for our use an album of Catholic litur- 
gical music, and we spent several Sundays listening to these 
ancient chants and to some examples of early church music 
by English ecomposers—William Byrd, Purcell and others. 
One entire morning was given over to learning all we could 
about the life-of Palestrina, his contribution to religious 
music, and to singing and playing his most familiar com- 
positions. 

This brought us, in historical perspective, to the religious 
music of the great composers. We heard Schubert’s setting 
of the Mass and Mozart’s “Requiem” and discussed the ways 
in which an individual can express his personal faith through 
his music. ; 

We then took up the music of the Reformation: Luther’s 
hymns and Bach’s immeasurable contribution to the music 
of the Protestant church which is valid down to this present 
day. We sang and played records of “A Mighty Fortress” 
and extracts from Bach’s “St. Matthew’s Passion.” This ques- 
tion was posed: “How far is a musician justified in using 
all the latest trends of music (in his own day) in the worship 
of the Lord? Or should he, rather, cling to tradition?” The 
Catholic church, we found, has decided to return to tradi- 
tional music, especially the music of Palestrina, as being 
“purer” for the service of God. But Palestrina did not cling 
to tradition; he used everything new in the music of his 
day and adapted it to the service of the church. Bach did 
the same. It is recorded that a member of his church, after 
hearing one of the “Christmas Cantatas,” exclaimed in hor- 
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We studied 
religious music 


By LAURA HELEN COUPLAND* 


ror, “Lord save us, he’s given us an opera!” Our class, how- 
ever, held no brief for tradition. 

We found that this controversy had been brought to 
America by the Pilgrims, who used to debate seriously 
whether or not the authority of the Bible, as the word of 
God, had been lost when a Psalm was made into a metrical 
version for singing; or even if a single word of it had been 
changed from the original translation. One of the members 
of the class answered that with another query. “How would 
you know you had religion,” she asked, “if you didn’t put 
it into your own words?” 

The Pilgrims frowned on the use of an organ in church 
and so did the Puritans; so much so that when a wealthy 
Bostonian imported the first pipe organ into this country 
and offered it to his Puritan chapel it was indignantly re- 
fused, and was given instead to “King’s Chapel,” the Epis- 
copal church of Boston. 

Lack of an organ and the scarcity of hymn books led to 
the practice of “lining out the hymns” whereby the minister 
read one line of the verse and the congregation, led by a 
member with a suitable voice sang that line, then waited for 
the reading of the next line, and so on. After trying this we 
found it easy to believe Judge Samuel Sewell’s entry in his 
diary for “Sabbath, February 23, 1718: I set the York tune, 
but the congregation went out of it into St. David’s at the 
second going over.” 

Incidents such as this, we learned, were remedied by the 
presentation of more hymn books, by the formation of 
“Singing Schools” and the invention of the pitch-pipe—the 
latter two, the work of America’s first professional musician, 
William Billings. Soon it was only: natural that the young 
people who had sung together during the week in the Sing- 
ing School should sit near each other on Sunday morning; 
and thus began the custom of a special place for the choir. 

One Sunday we brought in all the old hymn books we 
could find and sang hymns by Isaac Watts, Samuel Long- 
fellow, John G. Whittier and John and Charles Wesley, as 
well as the later gospel songs by Moody and Sankey. We 


then asked this question: Granted that we serve God only 


by the best that we are capable of, can we praise him in 
singing any but the best of music? And suppose that the 
type of gospel songs that are more akin to what is heard on 
“The Hit Parade” than to the stately hymns of the church, 
are the best a group knows—should they use these exclu- 
sively for their worship? 

At another session we discussed the use of folk melodies 
as tunes for hymns. Did the folk melody suggest religious 
feeling, or did it bring to mind only the original words? We 
looked up the headings of some of the psalms in the Moffatt 
translation and wondered if folk melodies had been used in 
the Jewish Temple. From this we went on to folk hymns 
and Negro spirituals, finding out all we could about their 

(Continued on page 35) 
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What's 
happening in 
the Advance? 


Mayor Walter Chandler of Memphis not only issued a 
Religious Education Week proclamation; he wanted it 
taken seriously. He looked around to find out what provi- 
sions there were for the observance on a community-wide 
scale. He found that most of the plans were of local church 
scope only. He then arranged to address the Memphis 
Ministerial Association on the general subject of religious 
education. 

This meeting of the ministers, addressed by the Mayor, 
climaxed the Religious Education Week observance. The 
Mayor made three recommendations to the ministers: 

1. “A census of the children living in the city of Mem- 
phis, having in mind the locating of all children not now 
attending Sunday school. 

2. “Arrangement of some suitable public tribute to the 
Sunday school teachers who have worked long and faith- 
fully in the church schools of the city. 

3. “Development of our Sunday schools along more effi- 
‘cient, business-like lines, so as to retain the interest of 
the children.” 

This is largely a future program of Advance and prom- 
ises much for the coming year. 


"“Go-to-Sunday-School-and-Church-Day" 


The Missouri Council of Churches under its Executive 
Secretary, H. W. Becker, placed intensive emphasis on the 
“Increasing Attendance” goal of the Advance through this 
special day, November 1. A printed program leaflet on the 
theme “Jesus and Our Community” was widely circulated 
for use in the churches on that day. 


A county organizes ifs Advance 


New Jersey’s Essex County Council sent delegates to the 
One-Day Convention who came home with both a vision 
and a plan. With the help of C. Melville Wright, Council 
Secretary, they laid out a district plan of strategy by which 
the 300 churches could make a united effort to serve the 
county’s 833,513 people. These “working units,” using 
existing cooperative agencies where available, have pro- 
moted community meetings of church school workers, many 
being held Religious Education Week. They have also de- 
veloped definite community projects such as leadership 
schools, 

-This has brought the Advance ‘close to the workers. In- 
stead of 200 in a fall county-wide rally, there have been 
nearly ten times that number in community rallies geared 
to the local task. Leadership schools have tripled in num- 
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ber. Best of all is the growing conviction that these are 
times for Advance in Christian education. 


Williamsport Church leads the way 


Mr. B. A. McGarvey, church school superintendent in 
the Williamsport, Pennsylvania, Methodist Church of 1,400 
members, describes suggestive plans which have overflowed 
into a community Advance. Eighty selected persons were 
given four periods of instruction and then sent out on a 
home visitation program. Many families were thus influ- 
enced to practice regular Bible reading and prayer, do 


_ suggested reading, and increase the regularity of their 


attendance at church and church school. Some services in- 
creased in attendance as much as 50 per cent as a result. 

To help “improve teaching for Christian discipleship” 
all church officers and church school teachers and officers 
were asked to enroll for leadership education courses. Mr. 
McGarvey writes, “We are still working on this.” 

The Williamsport Council of Christian Education is pro- 
moting the community goals. This program begins with a 
Bible Reading Crusade, includes a community survey, and 
culminates in a program of personal evangelism which will 
reach every unchurched person- with the Christian invita- 
tion, 


Religious Education Week Observances 


Never before have Religious Education Week observances 
been so general, so effective, and so widely supported as 
this year. Endorsement by President Roosevelt, and procla- 
mations or statements by governors of thirty-one states and 
mayors of over one hundred cities helped to give the ob- 
servance wide public attention. In three cases the mayor 
not only issued a proclamation, but met with the ministerial 
association to consider ways of making it effective. The in- 
ternational broadcast over NBC, on September 27, when 
leading churchmen of four nations spoke on the theme, re- 
ceived wide commendation. Typical community-wide ob- 
servances give glimpses of what was happening across the 
continent. 

From Pratt, Kansas, came the story of an outdoor “church 
wagon” supper, attended by representatives of all denomina- 
tions and sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce, at which 
Dr. E. F. Austin of Hutchinson, Kansas, spoke on the theme 
for the week. 

Four Negro churches of Louisville, Kentucky, joined in a 
special meeting at which the importance of religious educa- 
tion was stressed. 

In addition to observances in practically all Protestant 
churches, a public meeting was held at Davenport, Iowa, 
with Mrs. Helen Fisher, curriculum coordinator of the pub- 
lic schools, discussing the subject, “Children and the War.” 

Governor George A. Wilson of Iowa devoted his radio 
broadcast on September 26 to Religious Education Week, 
stating in part: “What we must do that our beloved America 
shall be forever the carrier of the banner of human liberty 
is to educate in all things—for service to the individual, for 
service to the family, for service to the state and the nation, 
and for highest possible service to all humanity. That edu- 
cation begins in the home. It unfolds in the community life. 
It becomes effective and useful wherever men contact other 
men to fulfill the destiny of the great republic. 

“Our way is the way of faith—faith in ourselves and in 
all humanity, Let all Iowa consider in the week to come how 
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best to strengthen that faith and give it wise direction.” 

Exhibits of religious education materials were displayed 
to the public in at least two widely separated cities—Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and Rochester, New York. In the latter city, 
a vacant store on the main street was transformed into “a 
religious education center with a comprehensive and graphic 
display of materials on exhibit and sale.” The Louisville 
exhibit was sponsored by the Kentucky Sunday School 
Association. 

Typical of the cooperation extended to the observance of 
the week by the newspapers was that of the St. Paul Sunday 
Pioneer Press which printed a full page of rotogravure pic- 
tures showing activity emphases in its September 27 issue. 


The war 
affects the home 


Present conditions demand home 
emphasis of the Advance 


THE TIMELINESS of the Advance with 
two of its goals centering in the home was 
demonstrated by a Conference held in 
Chicago, September 24-26, on “Conserv- 
ing Christian Family Life in War Time.” 
The Conference considered ways of meet- 
ing the spiritual needs of millions of families dislocated by 
war industries, the problem of war marriages, the pastor’s 
increased responsibilities in family counselling under war 
conditions, and the effects of war psychology on children 
and on family life generally. The Conference brought to- 
gether 200 invited delegates, chiefly professional workers. 
It was sponsored jointly by the Federal Council of 
Churches, the United Council of Church Women, and the 
International Council of Religious Education. 

The “Home” goals of the Advance, “Regular Bible read- 
ing and prayer,” and “Living as Christians in the family,” 
were originally adopted as a means of supporting and 
safeguarding the Christian family against many conditions 
in modern life which operate against wholesome family 
life. Among these are: the frequency with which many 
families move; housing conditions such as city apartment 
dwellings or tenements which are not favorable to home 


life; diverse vocational and recreational interests which ° 


tend to disrupt family fellowship and unity; negative in- 
fluence of some types of movies and printed materials upon 
family ideals; the generally secular and materialistic spirit 
of modern American life. For more than a generation the 
family has been struggling for its very existence against the 
negative influence of such forces. 


War threatens the family 


War conditions have multiplied and intensified these 
destructive forces. War industry has transplanted perhaps 
five million families into spiritually barren trailer camps, 
mushroom communities, and other types of abnormal living 
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The family acknowledges God as the source of all valu 


conditions. It disrupts schedules through overtime, night 
shift, and Sunday work. In many cases women as well as 
men work. Religious provisions in many of these com- 
munities are non-existent or very inadequate. The quality 
of Christian family life in many a church family is not 
sufficiently virile to meet these discouraging conditions vic- 
toriously. Conserving Christian family life in war time 
calls for vigorous and thoroughgoing measures in such 
cases. 

War time influences impose upon children unwholesome 
excitement, fears, conflicts, destructive prejudices and 
hatreds—in fact, the whole gamut of emotional tensions. 
The means of bringing the reality of war vividly home to 
children were never before so effective. Radio, press, movie, 
the advertising involved in war finance, the whole civilian 
defense program, necessary as they are, subject children of 
this generation to an emotional stimulation which no previ- 
ous whole generation ever suffered. Millions of these chil- 
dren live under abnormal “defense community” conditions 
with inadequate educational, recreational and religious 
provisions. “Jittery” parents are not able to help their 
children much under these conditions. 

Young people about to establish homes are most dras- 
tically affected. Some marriages will be unduly hastened 
with separation soon thereafter and little opportunity for 
a normal launching of the family. In other cases undue 
postponement will involve tensions and deprivations which 
jeopardize the prospects for the marriage. Neither alterna- 
tive, “to marry or not to marry,” is very satisfactory. 

Whereas there are acute congestions of population 
around new war industries, a great many communities are 
drastically depleted by loss of population both to the in- 
dustrial areas and the armed forces. This weakens and 
even cripples the churches in such communities. They face 
loss of leadership, financial support, and morale. 


Christian families can meet war hazards 


This diagnosis bodes ill for the family which does not 
have within it the spiritual resources for maintaining cour- 
age, unity, and confidence in such a time. But, insisted 
this Conference, the Christian family has these resources 
and can survive the threats of war time. War may threaten, 
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hamper, and even disrupt by separation the Christian 
family. Yet it has those inner sources of security and 
strength which enable it to stand firm, to sustain its mem- 
bers whatever their lot, and to live victoriously no matter 
what hazards come. 

Such Christian families, even though transplanted to a 
mushroom defense community, will soon discover among 
their new neighbors helpful Christian fellowship. They will 
work together to build a community life that is wholesome. 
They will create anew the resources for courageous Chris- 
tian living through some kind of provision for Christian 
fellowship, worship, and teaching. 

War time marriages can succeed when love is doubly 
strong and Christian purpose doubly sure. In spite of the 
emotional tensions to which children are exposed, the 
sanctity and security of the Christian family circle make 
it a haven where child life is sustained and the mental 
health of children is conserved. This requires only what the 
Christian home normally provides anyway: an unfaltering 
trust in the Father of all; reliance upon a universe in which 
finally, under God, love does rule and prevail; an under- 
standing of and commitment to the Christian meaning and 
purpose of life. 


Constructive resources multiply 


The Conference found that the increased destructive 
forces are more than matched by multiplying resources of 
family conservation and enrichment in the modern church 
program. 

To give the home the best possible start, such provisions 
as the following are increasingly used: 


Courses in preparation for marriage and Christian fam- 
ily life. 

Pre-marital counselling by the minister, helping the cou- 
ple to plan definite ways of making their home Chris- 
tian and to avoid hazards. 

A deeply religious marriage ceremony, preferably in the 
church, conducted in dignity, beauty, solemnity. 

A follow-up to insure church relationships. 

Home dedication services. 


Guidance and resources for ongoing family life include 
such provisions as: 


Pastoral work which includes skillful family counselling. 

Cooperation with the pastor of Christian doctors, psy- 
chiatrists, social workers. 

Courses and guided reading for parents. 

Resources for and guidance in family devotional life. 

Concrete help on democratic family procedures in plan- 
ning, discipline, finances, work, and play. 

Incidental and planned interviews between parents and 
teachers. 


For the enrichment of family life, such plans as the fol- 


lowing are being developed and used: 


“Home play nights,” “church night at home,” family 
hobbies and projects, work shops, backyard play- 
grounds. 

Helping families share their best with other families. 

Guidance and resources in radio programs, movies, 
reading, pictures, music, games, exhibits. 

‘Family camps, outings, church nights. 


For families leaving the community, it is urged that a 
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competent committee be responsible for such steps as: 


A church farewell recognition. 

Getting the new location and address. 

Writing the pastor of the nearest available or preferred 
church in the new community, giving him full informa- 
tion for the best contact with the family. 

Corresponding until assured that the family is satisfac- 
torily at work in a new church home. 


To provide for families arriving in the community, these 
steps are urged: 

Frequent surveys or other regular means of locating new 

families. 

Find their church preference and help them make the 
most favorable contact both with the church as a 
whole and through age groups represented in the 
family. 

Do not give up. 

Community forces were also recognized as including 
real or potential resources to help the church in its family 
conservation program. Libraries will usually secure good 
books on family life if assured of a demand for them. 
Local defense councils seek to coordinate many constructive 
forces into a wholesome community-wide program. The 
churches have an indispensable relationship and contribu- 
tion here. Public schools, social agencies, clubs, forums, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the U.S.Q. share some of the 
church’s goals and concerns for the family. Councils of 
churches and religious education, councils of church 
women, youth councils help Christian forces to face their 
task cooperatively and relate themselves more effectively 
to those other community forces. 


Deeper sources of family security. 


These outer sources of support and help for the Christian 
family in war time do not replace but rather tend to em- 
phasize the basic importance of something deeper—those 
unfailing resources of family security which are within the 
Christian family as such. The Christian family can and 
will withstand the hazards of. war because: 

It is held together by a loyalty that is proof against 
separation, by an inner unity of purpose that is proof 
against all tensions, by a love that is stronger than 
death. 

Its inner life is sustained not by possessions or a “stand- 
ard of living” but by a concern to help each person 
to be always at his best and to fulfil his highest ca- 
pacities for growth in Christian character. 

Its attention is centered and it confidence placed not in 
things or in any particular values, worthy as they 
may be, but in the source of all values. Thus it finds 
God an unfailing source of power for the reconstruc- 
tion of shattered dreams, hopes, and relationships; an 
unlimited source of energy for the continuous re- 
newal of life, and the tireless creation of ever higher 
values. 

Its suffering does not blight or destroy but redeems, for 
it accepts the way of the Cross as the cooperative 
struggle of God and man to reedem and transform 
humanity into the Blessed Family of God. 

Christian family life must be conserved and sustained 
in war time, because within its keeping are all those values 
for the sake of which alone can the suffering of war be 
endured and justified, 
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A church-wide 


Advance for 
Christian homes 


By HAROLD L. PHILLIPS* 


THE UNITED CHRISTIAN ADVANCE 
embodies four major aims: 

1. Reach the unreached. 

2. Train workers. 

3. Deepen spiritual life. 

4. Christianize the home. 

In addition to the general committee on the United 
Christian Advance there are committees functioning for 
each of these major objectives. Each committee works out 
plans for achieving its objectives; they are all coordinated 
. by the central Pienoine committee. 

The committee on Christianizing the Home has carried 
forward a number of activities, projects and aims within 
the area designated to it, The purpose of this report is to 
describe briefly the nature of these activities, projects and 
aims, 


Materials on the Home 


One of the major tasks of the Committee has been the 
preparation of a booklet, to be released in December, en- 
titled, Ways of Worshiping in Our Homes. Dr. Carl 
Kardatzke, head of the Department of Education in Ander- 
son College and Theological Seminary, supervised the 
preparation of this booklet. It is divided into four divisions: 

The Values of Worship in the Home. 

Ways in which Families Can Worship. 

How Some Christian Families Worship. 

Bibliography .of Materials for Use in the Home. 

A booklet entitled Christianizing the Home by Dora 
Batdorf and another entitled A Father’s Confession by Carl 
Kardatzke are already released. These materials form part 
of the packet oi booklets, charts, and pamphlets giving 
suggestions for the conduct of the United Christian Advance 
program in the local church. 

Through cooperation. of the Otterbein Press of Dayton, 


Ohio, an imprint edition of the booklet God’s Will Be’ 


Done in the Home has been secured. This is being widely 
advertised and used as an elective course for classes of 
young married people. It also serves as either a text or 
supplementary reading for the First Series leadership train- 
ing course on “The Home and Church Work Together.” 
One of the tasks of this Committee has been the prepara- 
tion of a fairly extensive bibliography of materials pertain- 
ing to this field. This task is still in progress, but will soon 
be completed and released. The bibliography will not be as 


* Chairman, Committee on Christianizing the Home; Editor of 
Church School Literature, the Church of God, Anderson, Indiana. 
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program, as adopted i in the Church of Bots 


comprehensive as the one released by the Federal Council ~ 
of Churches and the International Council, but will be of 
such a nature that it will reach many who have not made 
use of those already available. It is only natural that this 
bibliography is being built with the specific needs of the 
constituency of the Church of God in mind. 

Dr. Carl Kardatzke, a member of the committee, has 
prepared a home-study course for parents. This is being 
promoted through the Board of Christian Education of the 
Church of God. Circulation of this course has been gratify- 
ing. It seems to be filling a definite need, particularly in 
situations where leadership training classes dealing with the 
home have not been held ‘as yet. 


Christian Home Week Activities 


Last May a special mailing was made to all pastors in 
the Church of God urging observance of Christian Home 
Week. A leaflet giving suggestions for Christian Home 
Week activities was enclosed, together with several sug- 
gestive sermon outlines. Also, special articles such as one 
entitled “Making Religion Vital in the Home” were re- 
leased through the Gospel Trumpet, weekly church organ 
of the Church of God. A similar, but more extensive, par- 
ticipation in Christian Home Week is planned for May, 
1943. 


Some Specific Goals 


The committee, following out the plan of all the com- 
mittees on the Advance, has adopted some specific goals 
for the local church. These are listed on the “Achievement 
Chart” which is furnished to every congregation registered 
for the Advance. For this year these specific goals are 


1. A Bible in every home (and used, it is hoped). 

2. A ten per cent increase in the number of families 

having family worship. 

3. A regular parents’ class in every congregation. 

4. At least four sermons on the Christian home by each 

pastor during the year. 

These goals by no means represent all that the com- 
mittee hopes to accomplish, but they are suggested as a 
means of getting congregations that. have heretofore done 
almost nothing in this area started toward at least these 
elementary goals. 


Publishing House Cooperation 


The work of this committee on Christianizing the Home, 
as well as the work of all the other Advance committees, 
has received a great deal of help from the Gospel Trumpet 
Company, official publishing board of the Church of God. ~ 
The company has not only helped to finance the publication 
of materials, but also has provided leaders for conducting 
classes dealing with Christion home life. Displays of litera- 
ture are taken to each of these classes, featuring materials 
on child care, parent-children relationships, psychology of 
various age groups, devotional literature for the home and 
the like. 

The facilities of the lending library of the Board of 
Christian Education have been greatly expanded. A great 
deal of attention has been given to securing the finest books 
in the home field. These are made available to the local 
congregations on a loan plan which makes it possible for 
all who wish to secure aid for classes, individual reading 
and workers’ conferences. 
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For teachers— 
By William W. Meyer* 


THE FOLLOwING “Suggestions for Christian Teachers,” 
prepared by a pastor for his church school leaders, sum- 
marizes the characteristics predominant in all good teachers. 


1. GUIDING CHILDREN IN THEIR RELIGIOUS GROWTH IS A 

REAL THRILL, Every parent knows the importance of de- 
veloping Christian character, but the teacher has the rich 
reward of seeing growth take place, and of sharing the chil- 
dren’s highest experiences. 

2. The best teachers are those who feel most humble. Un- 
less we are teachable we cannot teach others. God speaks 
through those who are listening to him. We should feel so 
inadequate that we seek the strengthening power of Christ 
for this his work. 

3. We teach most by “contagion” of peponaunn To live 
ourselves “according to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ” is the best preparation and the best method 
of teaching. Facts and figures are not as important as kind- 
ness and understanding in promoting Christian character. 

4. We are teaching children, not teaching a lesson. The 
lesson material is a stepping stone (not a stumbling block) 
to creative living. It may be wise to continue a lesson an- 
other week to have time for interpretation, or for following 
the children’s interests on related topics. Think not of an- 
other lesson checked off, but of another chance to help these 
growing Christian personalities, 

5. Genuine interest in class activity avoids discipline prob- 
lems. Keep interest focused by bringing in stories or illus- 
trations, by developing the lesson theme in varied ways, by 
asking questions which challenge attention and relate di- 
rectly to children’s everyday life. Always have more stories 
than you have time to use. 

6. Do not feel obligated to answer all the children’s ques- 
tions. No one can! But search with them to help them find 
answers. Beware irrelevant questions, but do not shut off 
eager searching minds on any real religious interests. Ask 
your pastor for a concordance, new translations of the Bible, 
reference books. 

7. Study the children as individuals. Why are some chil- 
dren too noisy and others too shy? How can the class ex- 
perience help each one? An inquiry into home backgrounds, 
hobbies, school record, and so on, will help the teacher to 
pee the children in Christian growth, 

When preparing your lesson think on these things: 
re of God and his love for us and for the children; 
second, of the Church of Christ throughout the world, of 
which this church school is but one tiny part; third, of the 
children, each one a unique, exciting, growing Christian 
personality; fourth, of the lesson which interprets God and 
the church for the children, through the teacher’s person- 
ality. 

9. Each minute in church school is precious, With only 
one hour out of 168 in the week for Christian education, we 
dare not cheat the children by being late or unprepared, by 
wasting time in attendance-taking and other details. Let our 
motto each Sunday be that of one college football team: 
“Sixty minutes of action: no alibis and no regrets,” and 
that of our Master: “For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 


* Pastor, Community Church School, Fairfax, California. 
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Leadership in young 
people's department 


Ti: STATEMENT on page 3 of this 
issue, “A Christian Fellowship for 
Service Men,” tells of the loan by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation of the time of Mr. Ivan M. Gould 
for service as General Secretary of 
the Service Men’s Christian League for 
a period extending to May 1, 1943. 
The Council was pleased to make Mr. 
Gould’s time available for this im- 
portant service which it considered a 
priority on its personnel and financial 
resources. The action was taken with 
the unanimous approval of the Committee on Religious 
Education of Youth in its meeting on September 28. 

The Council has faced the fact, however, that there are 
greater needs than ever before for cooperative Christian 
youth activities both nationally and in local communities. 
It has been cognizant of the need for a strengthened youth 
leadership of the United Christian 
Youth Movement. On the basis of 
financial assistance which has been 
provided by youth leaders and friends 
of the movement, the Council hopes to 
announce in the near future the call of 
an Associate Director of Youth Work. 

In the meantime we are pleased to 
announce that through the gracious 
courtesy of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Church of the Breth- 
ren, Rev. Raymond R. Peters, a mem- 
ber of that staff, has been loaned to 
the Council to help in carrying for- 
ward Mr. Gould’s work during his absence. Mr. Peters, now 
Acting Director ‘of the Council’s youth work, is a member 
of the Committee on Religious Education of Youth and is 
highly respected by his colleagues in that group. He brings 
to this work his rich experience as teacher, local pastor and 
national Director of Young People’s Work for his denom- 
ination, 


Ivan M, Gould 


R. R. Peters 


—Roy G. Ross, General Secretary 


Special Christmas offer 


‘W er FoLLowep the plan suggested in one of your articles 
and it worked fine.” Such reports often come to the 
Journal office. Sometimes they refer to articles printed 
years ago. The Journal is preeminently a magazine to be 
filed and used year after year. Its accumulative resources 
are as good as a library. 

Give subscriptions to the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education to your relatives or friends who work in 
Sunday schools so that they may have copies of their own 
to refer to in the years ahead. A special Christmas offer at 
the reduced rate of $1.25 a year is on an envelope inserted 
in this number. This is a Christmas gift you can afford to 
give—a gift in the spirit of the Christ whose birthday we 
honor. 
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American saint 
of democracy 


A play in one act 


By FRED EASTMAN* 


All rights reserved. Copyright, 1942, by Fred Eastman. 


Foreword 


Tuer guleT FiIcURE of John Woolman has 
walked steadily across our social history 
since his death in 1772, and has grown in 
stature and significance with the passing 
decades. Yet until comparatively recent years 
he has been little known beyond the limits 
of the Quaker fellowship in which he was 
born. Seldom have the schoolbooks mentioned 
him. But the more historians uncover the 
beginnings of the social movements which 
have combined to make the Christian democ- 
racy we cherish, the more they recognize the 
important pioneer role played by this hum- 
ble colonial tailor and orchard tender in 
sowing the seeds which ultimately blossomed 
in collective efforts to abolish slavery, deal 
justly with the Indians, improve the condi- 
tion of farmers and laborers, eliminate the 
causes of war, and promote what he called 
“the Great’ Brotherhood.” 

Better known contemporaries of his— 
Rousseau and Paine, Franklin and Jefferson 
—were thinking and writing along these 
lines; what made Woolman unique was his 
method. It was the Quaker method of long 
meditation upon his “concern” and _ the 
causes of the evil that troubled him, waiting 
for the “inner light,” discussing the matter 
with other Quakers, then boldly setting out 
at his own expense to persuade those re- 
sponsible for the evil to see the thing in the 
light of Christ’s teachings. He organized no 
societies, raised no budgets, appointed no 
committees. He simply walked—sometimes 
hundreds of miles—to the community where 
the evil flourished, entered the homes of 
those who profited by it, with sweet reason- 
ableness tried to show them the injustice they 
were doing to their less fortunate brothers 
and appealed to their better natures to right 
the wrong. Pursuing this method he made 
long journeys into the Southern colonies 
where slavery was the accepted order of the 
day even among Quakers; into remote sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania :where Indians and 
white men were massacring each other; into 
New England where traders in slaves waxed 
rich; and finally to England itself -where 
larger traders centered their international 
slave traffic with the aid and connivance of 
the government itself. “The advantage of 
John Woolman’s slow, thorough, individual 
way of working,” writes Janet Whitney in 
her recent biography of him, “was that every- 
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one convinced became one to convince an- 
other.” 

No thirty-minute play can deal compre- 
hensively with any historical character, much 
less one of Woolman’s calibre. At best it can 
portray him only in some moment of crisis. 
This I have endeavored to do, choosing a 
day in his early twenties just after he had 
returned from his first Southern journey 
when he was beginning to wrestle with the 
tough problem of slavery. He did not settle 
that problem, even in the instance of a single 
slave owner, in thirty minutes (only a dra- 
matist with plenty of license could do that), 
but he planted the seed which eventually 
brought forth its harvest. In this play I have 
tried to reveal his spirit and method in the 
hope that amateur groups may have a vehicle 
by which they can portray sympathetically 
and movingly this American Saint of De- 
mocracy to their modern audiences. 


F.E. 
‘The Characters 


Proocue—Democricy, a young woman, tall, 
well- proportioned, dignified, deep-voiced. 
(The Prologue is omitted from the follow- 
ing version.) 

Joun Wootman, age 23. A young tailor and 
assistant shopkeeper. Alert in mind, friend- 
ly in manner. A Quaker who takes his 
religion seriously, especially his “concern” 
against slavery and in behalf of the “Great 
Brotherhood.” 

Ett Pomeroy, age 50, Woolman’s employer. 
Owner of store, bakery, and tailor shop. 
Shrewd, honest, and eager to expand his 
business in the growing settlement. A bit 
obsequious to customers. 

Mr. GILLEsPIE, age 48, mill and tavern owner. 
Energetic and somewhat splenetic; blunt, 
but not unkind. Recently arrived from 
New York. Wants to make money quickly 
and is inclined to ride rough-shod over 
those who oppose him—except his daugh- 
ter, 

CHARLOTTE, age 20, his vivacious daughter; 
a good sort, but self-centered and some- 
what spoiled by her indulgent father. She 
has his determination and drive, but tem- 
pered with sweetness and a little light. 

PRUDENCE, age 17, a Quaker girl who tends 
shop or PoMERoy, Demure and reserved, 
but intelligent and friendly. 

DELIA, age 24, a slave woman, about to be 
torn from her husband and child by a 
prospective sale. 


Pace: John Woolman’s tailor shop in con- 


nection with the bakery and store of Eli 
Pomeroy, Mt. Holly, New Jersey. 


Time: A morning in early autumn, 1743. 


Costume Note: All costumes American Colo- 
nial, first half of eighteenth century. There 
was no distinctive Quaker dress at that 
time. 

The -rising curtain reveals the tailor shop 
of John Woolman. The room is of moderate 
size—about eighteen feet wide and twelve 
feet deep. The only furnishings consist of an 
eight-foot counter along the upper left half 
of the shop; a work table, about three feet 
by five, center right; and three Windsor 
chairs, one back of the table, the other two 
along the left wall. A door to the street opens 
from the middle of the rear wall; another to 
the store from the upper right wall. Back of 
the counter are shelves on which rest bolts 
of cloth, men’s hats, women’s bonnets, rolls 
of ribbons, and cards of buttons. 

PRUDENCE is busy arranging the goods upon 
the shelves. Enter CHARLOTTE from’ store. 
PRUDENCE: Good morning to thee. 
CHARLOTTE: Good morning. Is this where 

Mr. John Woolman works? 

PruDENCE: Yes, Miss. He will be in a little 
later. Is there anything I can do.for thee? 

CuHarLotte: Will you tell him-that my father 
is buying me a slave from Mr, Pomeroy? 
They are in the store talking over the 
details. They want Mr. Molar: to a 
out the bill of sale. 

PrupENcE: A slave for thee, Miss? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes. This is my birthday and 
father thinks I’m old enough. I’m twenty. 
I’ve never had a slave until now—won’t it 
be jolly? 

PrupENceE: I'll tell Mr. Woolman. Thy name 
is Gillespie, isn’t it? 

CuHaArLoTTE: How did you know? I’m quite 
new here. 

PRUDENCE: 
mill thy father is building. It’s such a 
smal] town we soon learn about the new- 
comers. I hope thee likes it here, Miss. 

CHARLOTTE: Thanks. I hope so. You are a 
Quaker, aren’t you? 

PRUDENCE: Yes, Miss. Most of us hereabouts 
are Quakers. 

CuaArRLoTTE: No harm in that, I suppose. 
But in New York they get sent to jail. 

PRUDENCE: Why? 

Cuar.LoTTe: I don’t know much about it. 
Father says they have queer ideas about 
some inner light, and not taking oaths, 
and not having steeples on their churches. 
Are they that way here? 


PRUDENCE: (With a twinkle) Yes, Miss. We | 


are queer, too. But some are queerer than 
others. 

CuHarLorTe: I suppose so. But I don’t see 
why people have such funny notions. If 
everyone belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land it would be much simpler. 

PRUDENCE: Yes, Miss, but my father says if 
we all belonged to one church and that 
church was wrong then we would all be 
damned, 

CuartoTre; But the Church of England 
couldn't be wrong! 

PRUDENCE: Does the Pope think that, Miss? 

CuHarLorte: Oh, let’s not talk about religion. 
I’m. broadminded. I believe in letting peo- 
ple make mistakes about it if they want to. 

PRUDENCE: Yes, Miss. Is there anything about 
the tailor shop I can show thee? 
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CuariottE: (Looking about curiously) Oh, 
is this a tailor shop? I thought it was a 
part of Mr. Pomeroy’s bakery’ and store. 

PRUDENCE: It is. Mr. Pomeroy owns it, but 
he employs John Woolman to do the tailor- 
ing. 

CHARLOTTE: Hats, cloth, ribbons, buttons— 
how nice! Does he tailor things for women 
as well as men? 

PRUDENCE: Yes, Miss. Cloaks, gowns, stays, 
stomachers—everything needful. 

CHARLOTTE: Is he a good tailor? 

PRUDENCE: Oh, yes. He’s good. Goes to meet- 
ing every first day. Reads religious books. 
Very conscientious. He used to be quite 
gay—went to.all the parties of the young 
folks, But somehow of late he’s grown 
more serious— 

CHARLOTTE: (Laughing) I didn’t mean good 
that way. I meant, is he a good tailor? 

PrupENCcE: I think so, Miss. Everybody likes 
him. He uses only the best of woolens. 

CuHarLoTTe: Has he been around much, to 
know how people dress in the cities? 

PRUDENCE: He’s been to Philadelphia twice! 
That’s twenty-five miles away. Have you 
been there? 

CHARLOTTE: Of course. And to Boston. 

PruDENCE: To Boston! Do tell! And you 
have lived in New York! That’s almost 
everywhere, isn’t it? 

CHARLOTTE: Just about. I thought I’d be 
bored in a small village without excite- 
ment—but when Father promised me a 
slave on my birthday— 

PruDENCE: Oh, we have excitement here. 
Lots of it. 

CHARLOTTE: What kind of excitement? 

PRUDENCE: We’ve had a witch trial. 

CHARLOTTE: A witch trial? How did it come 
out? 

PRUDENCE: They weighed the people accused 
of being witches in a big pair of scales 
against a Bible. If they had really been 
witches it was said they would have been 
lighter than the Bible; but every one of 
them, when put in the scales, came down 
plump and the Bible went up. So they were 
found not guilty. 

CHARLOTTE: That doesn’t sound so exciting. 
What else do you have? 

PRUDENCE: There’s bear hunts, and the whip- 
ping post and the stocks— 

CHARLOTTE: That’s not the sort of thing I 
mean. Are there any parties? 

PRUDENCE: Oh yes, sleigh riding and skating 
in winter on the river. 

CHARLOTTE: That’s all out-doors. Don’t you 
have anything in the homes—or the tayv- 
erns? 

PrupENCE: At Christmas time there’s a great 
deal of celebration in the taverns; many 
people get drunk. 

CuHarLotTe: So? I had heard the Quakers 
don’t celebrate Christmas. 

PRUDENCE: They don’t. They just get drunk. 
Then they have to stand up in meeting 
and apologize. That’s exciting. 

CHARLOTTE: Gracious! That’s silly. The 
Church of England members get drunk at 
Christmas, but they do it to celebrate the 
birth of Christ. They don’t have to apolo- 
gize for that. You folks— 

PRUDENCE: Oh, not all of us. John Woolman 
doesn’t, nor most of the more serious ones. 
John Woolman has a real concern about it. 

CuHaArLoTTE: Well, I hope he has a concern 
about the right fashions in women’s 
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clothes, too. 

PrupENcE: I wouldn’t know about that, Miss. 
But he has one about slavery. 

CHARLOTTE: Gracious! Does he think there’s 
anything wrong about keeping slaves? 
All the best people have them. 

PrupEnNcE: I know. 

CHARLOTTE: And even the Quakers, with all 
their queer ideas, have slaves, don’t they? 

PruDENCE:, Some do, Miss. Others don’t keep 
them; they just buy and sell them. 

Voice or Pomeroy: (Calling from store) 
Prudence! Prudence, come here, please! 

PrubEence: (Calling) Coming, Mr. Pomeroy! 
Tll see what he wants. (Starts toward 
store door.) Will you wait, Miss? 

Cuar.otte: No, I’ll be back shortly. You'll 
tell Mr. Wookuan about the bill of sale? 

PRUDENCE: Yes, Miss. 

(Exit CHARLOTTE by street door.) 
(Enter Mr. Pomeroy followed by Mr. 

GILLESPIE. ) 

Pomeroy: This way, Mr. Gillespie. Oh, Pru- 
dence, will you tend the store while I talk 
with Mr. Gillespie? 

PRUDENCE: Yes, sir. Mr. Gillespie’s daughter 
was just in, looking for John Woolman. 
I told her he would be here soon. 

Pomeroy: Good. I hope, Mr. Gillespie, we 
may have the trade of your daughter as 
well as yourself. Did you tell her, Prudence, 
about our new woolens and all the ex- 
citing things we have to offer. 

Prupence: I told her about the excitements, 
sir. 

GiuttespIE: She'll find them out soon enough. 
She’s an expensive lass, but my only one 
and I’m afraid I’m spoiling her. (Looking 
about) You'll have to enlarge your stock 
if you satisfy all her whims. 


Pomeroy: We'll do that, sir. As fast as our 


customers wish. We’re getting more like 
Philadelphia every day. Run along, Pru- 
dence.. (Exit PRUDENCE to store.) Be 
seated, Mr. Gillespie. (They sit—Pom- 
EROY back of work table, GILLESPIE IN 
front.) Now we can talk with less inter- 
ruption. Was there something else you wish 
to order? 

GittesPiE: Not today. You have the ale, the 
rum, the whiskey, the molasses, the saws 
and nails? 

Pomeroy: (Checking his list) All of them. 
I shall take care of everything. 

Gittespie: And promptly, Mr. Pomeroy. I 
want things when I want them—not a 
month later. We can do a lot of business 


together if you will remember that. Other- 
wise I'll go elsewhere. 

Pomeroy: Have no fear. We’ve needed that 
new mill of yours. And now that you are 
taking over the old tavern, there should 
be better business in it, too. 

GILLESPIE: There’s good money in a tavern 
if it’s run on business principles. 

Pomeroy: I’m sure it will prosper under-an 
energetic man like you. 

GitLesPiE: What would you think of Christ- 
mas as the time for the grand opening? 

Pomeroy: The best occasion for it! [ll have 
your ale and liquor and spirits in plenty 
of time. How about yourself—wouldn’t you 
like a new suit of clothes for the occasion? 

GILLESPIE: (Glancing at his rather worn 
suit) Not a bad idea. Can your man Wool- 
man do a good job? 

Pomeroy: First class. I trained him myself. 

GittesPiE: Um. [ll think about it. 

Pomeroy: Will you need any slaves? 

GILLESPIE: That’s what I wanted to talk 
with you about. This one I’m buying this 
morning for my daughter—you’re sure 
she’s all right? 

Pomeroy: Without a doubt. Strong, healthy, 
docile. A good worker. Not a lazy bone in 
her. a 

GILLESPIE: She ought to be good for the 
price I’m paying. I could buy a good horse 
for that amount, or a couple of cows. 

Pomeroy: For the tavern and your mill, you 
will want boys, or men? 

GiLLEsPIE: I want you to be on the lookout 
for a man for the mill, and a likely boy 
for the tavern. 

Pomeroy: (Noting the items) Boy fol the 
tavern. Anything else, sir? 

GILLESPIE: Yes. These Quakers and this fel- 
low Woolman. Are they trouble makers? 

Pomeroy: No indeed. They are my best 
customers. And Woolman is a fine young 
fellow. He came with me only three years 
ago right off his father’s farm. He’s learned 
the business quickly. Not only keeping 
the shop, but posting my books, apprais- 
ing lands, drawing up wills. Why, he’s the 
nearést thing to a lawyer we have here. 
In addition, he’s learned the tailoring 
trade. He’s brought me much _ business. 
What more could I ask? 

GILLESPIE: Um. Sounds like an up and com- 
ing man. Maybe I could use him myself. 
Tl need a manager someday. 

Pomeroy: Oh, don’t take him away from me, 
sir! I’d be lost without him. 

GILLEsPIE: Well, not for the present anyway. 
But I heard that he has queer ideas about 
slavery. Hasn’t he just taken a journey 
through Maryland and Virginia— 

Pomeroy: Yes, yes. He had what the 
Quakers call “a concern” about it and 
nothing would do but he must see things 
for himself. I have no doubt that he’s 
satisfied himself that everything’s all right. 
You’ve got to let a strong-minded young- 
ster find such things out his own way— 
don’t you think? 

GittesPIE: I suppose so. But I'll say this now 
—hefore I’ve ever seen him: don’t let him 
start making trouble. 

Pomeroy: Oh, he never makes trouble. He’s 
peaceable. Very religious—but peaceable. 

GILLESPIE: Let him keep his religion out of 
my business, that’s all. They don’t mix. 

Pomeroy: No, they don’t mix. Not with most 
people anyway. (Then, doubtfully) But 
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John is different. (A sudden inspiration 
occurs to him) May I offer a suggestion, 
sir? 

GILLEsPIE: What is it? 

Pomeroy: If you would have him measure 
you for a suit, that would kind of— 

GILLESPIE: You mean it would put him in 
the right attitude at the start? Master and 
employee. Hm. Well, perhaps. Why isn’t he 
here now? 

Pomeroy: This morning he had to attend 
to some legal business for me—appraising 
a piece of land. He ought to be here by 
ten o'clock. 

Gitespie: (Rising) That gives me a few 
minutes to collect my daughter. You have 
the slave bill of sale made out. (Going) 

Pomeroy: I will, sir. Everything will be in 
order, 

(Exit GILLESPIE) 
(Pomeroy mops his brow, looks after him 

a moment, then goes into store. Enter from 

the street DELIA, a slave woman of 24. She 

seems distraught and looks about fearfully. 

She peers into the store cautiously but fails 

to see the one for whom she is looking. She 

turns back to the empty room, sinks to the 
floor in front of the counter, moans “O Lawdy, 

Lawdy!” then buries her head in her hands, 

a picture of despair. Enter from the street 

Joun Wootman. He does not see DELIA at 

first. but walks buoyantly to counter, takes 

off his jacket and puts on his tailor’s apron, 
picks up from @ counter drawer an un- 
finished coat, needle and thread, goes to the 
table and sits upon it, cross-legged, tailor- 
fashion, and starts to sew up a seam. He 
hums “Our God, our help in ages past” 

(Tune: “St. Anne”) as he works. A moan 

from DELIA attracts his attention to her, for- 

lorn figure. Quickly he lays aside his work 
and goes to her, putting a hand gently upon 
her shoulder.) 

Joun: Delia! What troubles thee? 

DewiA: (Looking up) Is that you, Massa 
John? De Lawd be praised! 

Joun: Rise up, girl. (He helps her to her 
feet.) Now what is it? 

Detia: You’s a good man, Massa John. 
Don’t let dem do it to me! Don’t let dem! 

Joun: Don’t let them do what? 

Detta: Sell me. Dey’s goin’ to sell me, Massa 
John. This mawnin’. 

JouHn: Who is selling thee—and to whom? 

Det1A: Massa Pomeroy—he’s bought me from 
Massa Haines and he’s gonna sell me to 
Massa Gillespie. 

Joun: Why is Richard Haines selling thee? 

Detia: He say he got to, He ain’t prosperin’ 
and he needs the money. 

Joun: Hm. You are married, are you not? 

DeLiA: Yassa. I’se married to Joe, Massa 
Haines’ farm-hand. And we got a little 
boy. Massa Haines goin’ to sell dem, too. 
Dey’s goin’ to. take me from dem. Massa 
John, fo’ God’s sake, don’t let dem! 

Joun: (After walking back and forth, 
troubled in his mind) How old is thy lit- 
tle boy? 

DewtA: I don’ zactly know, Massa John. Seven 
or eight, maybe? He’s a sweet little fella. 
But he needs me. Joe cain’t tend him like 
me. 

Joun: I understand, Delia. How long have 
you been with Richard Haines? 

Detta: Evah since 1 was knee-high. An’ I 
wukked hahd fo’ him. He’ll say so, I ain’t 
nevah make him no trouble. And Joe ain’t. 
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Joun: It isn’t right. I’m clear in my mind 
about that, Delia. A mother should not be 
torn from her child and husband. But it’s 
legal. 

De.ta: What’s dat, Massa John—legal? 

Joun: It means there’s no law against it. 
If Pomeroy and Haines and Gillespie all 
agree to do it—and the price is paid— 
no law of man forbids them. 

Detia: Don’t say dat, Massa John! You tell 
dem dey cain’t do it! I’d rather be daid 
than taken away from my Joe and my little 
boy! 

Joun: (Thinking aloud) No law of man. 
But there is a law of God—the law of the 
Great Brotherhood. 

Detta: Den you pray to God, Massa John. 
Pray him to stop dem. 

Joun: No, Delia. That puts all the responsi- 
bility on God. I think he wants us to take 
it on ourselves. 

Deut: I cain’t take no ’sponsibility. I’se just 
a po’ slave. , 

Joun: You are taking responsibility, Delia. 
For thy husband and son. They are thy 
part of the Great Brotherhood. It is for us 
white folks to see that we do our part, 
and that we don’t hinder thee from doing 
thine. 

DeLia: Yassa. But dey’s goin’ to do it. 

Joun: (Slowly) Maybe so. Maybe no. It 
depends on the inner light. 

Deut1a: I don’t know about dat, Massa John. 

Joun: It’s just this, Delia. God has put in 
every human breast an inner light to 
guide us on our way. Some men follow it; 
others don’t. They put their light under a 
bushel, as the Bible says. 

Dexia: Yassa. I guess dey do. 

Joun: And when their inner light is under 
a bushel, they walk in darkness and do 
all manner of evil to their fellow men. 

Dea: Yassa. 

Joun: Our responsibility is to help them 
take that bushel off their light and let it 
shine, 

De.ta: Yassa, let it shine. 

Joun: Pomeroy and Gillespie are going to 
arrange this sale of thee this morning? 
De.ta: Yassa. Dey say for me to come here 

at ten o’clock and be sold. 

Joun: (Startled as he realizes the hour has 
come) Then they mean that I shall write 
the bill of sale. 

Detia: Dat’s why I came to you, Massa 
John. Don’t let dem do it! 

Joun: Then, Delia, we must act now. 

DeuiA: But I cain’t do nothin’, Massa John. 
It’s you must do it. 

Joun: You can pray. 

Dei: I been prayin’. 

Joun: Listen, Delia, and carefully. Stay 
right here and pray that we may take the 
bushel from the inner ‘light of these men. 
So that the light may shine on their path 


—and on thy path—and lead us all to the. 


Great Brotherhood. 

Devta: An’ if de light shine—den dey won’t 
take me away from my fambly? 

Joun: I hope not. 

Deva; (Exultingly) Den I prays so loud 
de good Lawd cain’t hep but heah me. 
(Shouting) Let de light shine, O Lawd! 

Joun: No, no! Not that way; silently! 

Detia: (Disappointed) Then de Lawd cain’t 
heah. 

Joun: Never fear, he will hear thee. 

(Enter Pomeroy, CHARLOTTE, and GILLEs- 


PIE from the store) 

Pomeroy: Ah, here he is—and Delia, too. 
Miss Charlotte, and Mr. Gillespie, this is 
Jolin Woolman. (The introductions are ac- 
knowledged by slight bows.) 

Joun: I feel that I already know the Gil- 
lespies. 

GitiesPie: How’s that? Have we ever met? 

Joun: No. But three months ago, when I 
learned that you are to build a mill here, 
I wrote to some Friends in New York to 
inquire about thee. 

GutesPiE: What for?’ Did you doubt my 
credit? 

Joun: Not at all. As a citizen of this town 
I wanted to know if so important a new- 
comer would be an asset to our brother- 
hood. 

GiLLespPIE: Well now, that wasn’t a bad idea. 
Good business. And what did your friends 
report? 5 

JoHN: They wrote that you are an honest 
man, blunt in speech, but not unkind, and 
that you have done much for the commu- 
nity beyond the demands of duty. 


_ Gittespie: Well, I'll be d—d! 


CHARLOTTE: It’s all true, Father. You’ve al- 
ways been doing things for the commu- 
nity. 

Pomeroy: Didn’t I tell you, Mr. Gillespie? 

GILLesPIE: Young man, you interest me! 

Joun: I hope you will help us make Mt. 
Holly a better place to live in. 

GILLESPIE: By George, I will! I’m making it 
my home; so it’s got to be good. 

Pomeroy: John, Mr. Gillespie is buying the 
old tavern, too. 

Joun: Is he? That’s splendid! That tavern 
has been a disgrace. 

GiLLEsPIE: What’s wrong with it? 

Joun: It has been a breeder of drunkenness 
and brawls. Not a place for decent people. 

GittesPiE: Um. And just how do you: think 
it should be run? 

Joun: I should think it would be better 
business in the long run—and better citi- 
zenship—to conduct it so as to build up 
the people’s strength rather than tear it 
down. 

GILLesPIE: But how? - 

Joun: Make it a place of fellowship, not 
brawling and drunkenness. 

GittespiE: Um. In the long run it might pay 
better. I'll give that a thought. 

Pomeroy: John, at the moment Mr. Gillespie 
has the happy idea of presenting his 
charming daughter with a slave as a 
birthday present. Here are the terms. 
(Hands him a slip of paper) You will 
make out the bill of sale at once. See that 
he and his daughter are satisfied in every 
way. He will want other slaves for his 
mill and tavern later on. I shall be in the 
store; call me when you are ready for my 
signature. (To the Gillespies) You will 
excuse me? 

(Exit Pomeroy into store. GILLESPIE and 
WooLtMAaN” exchange swift, appraising 
glances. CHARLOTTE looks at DeLia, whose 
eyes are closed as her lips move silently in 
prayer.) 

GiLLespicE: Well, young man, make sure that 
document is in order. 

Joun: I shall. Give me a few moments, 
please. (He studies it carefully) 

GILLesPIE: Come, Charlotte, let’s look over 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THEME FOR JANUARY: Worshiping God 


For the Leader 


The primary child, as you know, has to be 
taught to worship God. The attitude of the 
leaders, the reverent atmosphere of the serv- 
ice, the beauty of the hymns, Scripture, 
prayers and poems, the inspiration of a story, 
all help him, The association in his mind 
of the Sunday school service of worship 
with that of the church helps, also. It is not 
to be assumed because he chants, “I was 
glad when they said unto me. . .” that he 
actually was glad to come into the house 
of the Lord. Nor is it to be taken for granted 
when he recites “This is the day which the 
Lord hath made” that he usually does “re- 
joice and be glad in it.” 

Sunday for some children is the happiest 
day of the week, for others it is a depressing 
one. Sometimes the fault, if fault there is, 
lies within the home; frequently it is in the 
attitude of the child himself and can be 
corrected. The Sunday school may help him 
to think of Sunday, not as a day on which 
he must not be noisy, must not get dirty, 
must not have fun, but as a day on which 
there are special happy things to do. One 
wears one’s best clothes, worships with one’s 
family at church, worships with one’s friends 
at Sunday school. One has time for walking 
in the beautiful wintry world, for visiting 
friends, for reading or being read to, for 
singing hymns at home. é 

Children will appreciate church if given 
an opportunity. No other experience of life 
takes the place of regular worship with the 
family on Sunday morning. If some of the 
children do not go to church they may be 
taken into the church auditorium and _ al- 
lowed to wander among the pews, and to 
admire the windows and furnishings at the 
Sunday school hour. This will help to fa- 
miliarize them with “God’s house.” 

A child is instantly delighted when a 
familiar hymn is sung in church. Even a 
familiar tune adds to his joy in the adult 
worship. For this reason a hymn, composed 
by Clara Beers Blashfield, and sung to the 
familiar tune St, Thomas by Handel is sug- 
gested. The words of this hymn are well 
within the child’s understanding. The tune is 
an old hymn tune familiar for generations. 
Used in this way the child will become fa- 
miliar with the music. When he is older he 
may continue to enjoy it as he sings to it 
well-loved hymns of the church. 

The child who attends church regularly 
will be familiar with the impressive way in 
which the offering is received. There are in 
use in the Sunday school several types of 
offering services, varying greatly in dignity 
and beauty. An impressive one, witnessed 
recently, was patterned after that of the 


church. Two children passed the offering - 


plates with dignity and reverence. The offer- 
tory music was “Evening Prayer” (“Saviour, 
Breathe an Evening Blessing”) played softly. 
As the two children carried the offering to 
the front the whole department rose, and the 
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children stood with the offering plates while 
the dedicatory hymn, “Take This Offering, 
Dear Father,’ was sung to the same tune. 


INSTRUMENTAL Music 

Largo, Au Matin, Prelude, from Song 
Friends for Younger Children by Clara Beers 
Blashfield, The Vaile Company 

The Bible, Chimes, from Worship and 
Conduct Songs for Beginners and Primaries, 
Elizabeth McE. Shields, Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 

Evening Prayer, in most hymnals. 


Hymns 
In many hymn books: 
Tune, St. Thomas, by Handel, with words, 
“We Love Our Church, O God,” given below 
“How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care” 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts!” 
“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 


From Worship and Conduct Songs for Be- 
ginners and Primaries, by Shields, Presby- 
terian Committee of Publications: “The Bi- 
ble” 


From Song Friends, by Blashfield, The 
Vaile Publishing Company: 

“He Cares for Me” 

“Lord, Who Lovest Little Children” 


From A Child’s Garden of Songs, by 
Thomas and Sneath, Century Company: 
“Father Hear Thy Little Children” 


From A First Book in Hymns and Worship, 
Edith Lovell Thomas, Abingdon Press: “Take 
This Offering, Dear Father” 


From Songs for Little People, by Danielson 
and Conant, Pilgrim Press: 

“Lord of the Sunlight” 

“The Church” 

“Since My Heavenly Father” 

“This is God’s House” 


Motion Picture 


First, second or third Sunday: Children 
in Search of God. 1 reel (15 min.) 16 mm. 
Silent. $1.50. Three small children set out 
to find God and ask how they can help their 
sick mother become well. After searching 
along the sea shore and in a forest they meet 
an old man who tells them they can find 
God in the love that is in their home. Order 
through denominational book store. 


January 3 


TueEmMe: Worshiping God on Sunday 

PreLupE: “Largo,” by Handel 

Catt to Worsuip: “This is the day which 
the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and 
be glad in it.” 

LEADER: 


How many of you were glad when you 
awoke this morning and knew it was Sun- 


* Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada. 


day? Why were you glad? (After several 
responses telling of the happiness that comes 
on Sunday, going to church and Sunday 
school, father home all day, wearing our best 
clothes, remark that it is indeed a day in 
which to be happy, a family day, a day in 
which to come to church and worship God.) 


Hymn: “The Church” 

Scripture: In our Bible there is a beautiful 
verse about Sunday. We have said it once 
already. (Repeat Call to Worship.) God 
gave a commandment about the Sabbath 
day. He said: “Remember the sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” 

Story: } 

THE SABBATH DAY 


Jesus loved the Sabbath day. He liked to 
spend a part of it in the synagogue, which 
was his church, worshiping God. He liked to 
spend a part of it walking out-of-doors, think- 
ing about his heavenly Father, who had made 
all things beautiful. He liked to spend a part 
of it with his friends just as we do. 

One day as Jesus and his friends were 
walking through a corn field some of them 
plucked ears of corn and began to eat. 

It happened that some Pharisees saw this. 
The Pharisees believed in keeping the Sab- 
bath very strictly. “You are breaking the 
law,” they cried. “It is forbidden to work on 
the Sabbath day.” 

Jesus’ friends were indignant. “We have 
done no work,” they said. 

“Plucking ears of corn is work,” the Phari- 
sees insisted. 

Jesus did not believe that God intended his 
law to mean what the Pharisees said it did. 
He knew that people were more important 
to God than Sabbath days. He knew the rea- 
son there was a Sabbath day. It was because 
God wanted all his people, men, women and 


* children to have one restful happy day each 


week. 
He said to the Pharisees, “The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath.” 
Do you know what that means? Let us 
think quietly about these words of Jesus. 
Then we shall tell one another what we think 
he meant. 


PRAYER: O God, we thank thee for Jesus who 
taught us to worship and to praise thee. 
We thank thee for our happy Sundays, for 
our parents’ love, for our homes, for the 
joy of worshiping at church. 

RESPONSE (sung reverently): “Father, Hear 
Thy Little Children” 


January 10 


THEME: Worshiping God at Church 

PRELUDE: “The Chimes” 

Catt to Worsuip: “I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go into the house of 
the Lord.” 

Cuant: “Enter Into His Gates” 

PRAYER 

Hymn: “This Is God’s House” 

LEADER: 


We like to come to Sunday school and we 
sing “This is God’s House.” When our parents 
say “God’s house” of what place are they 
thinking? (Lead the children to talk about 
the church auditorium. If the department has 
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visited the church recently recall the experi- 
ence mentioning the beauty of the church. It 
might be possible to have this service in the 
church auditorium. If so, the windows, cary- 
ings and altars could be shown. Perhaps the 
organist might play for the children. This 
would be a fitting introduction to the story.) 


Story: . 
In Att Tuincs BEAUTIFUL* 


Thérése and Grand’mére were going to 
‘church in the great cathedral of Notre Dame, 
in Paris. They had traveled many miles from 
their little home village to hear the worship 
service. Grand’mére had told Thérése how 
beautiful it would be. But it was even more 
beautiful than Thérése had imagined. 

All in their best black dresses, they came 
through the sunny spring morning to the 
open square where the great church stood. 
Then Thérése clutched Grand’mére’s hand 
tightly and looked a long time, for she had 
never seen so large a church nor one so old. 
Above the three great doors were statues of 
the saints, and the two great towers seemed 
almost to touch the clouds. 

Inside the cathedral it was cool and dark 
~ except where the sunshine came through the 
stained-glass windows in rays of red and blue 
and yellow and purple. The stone pillars went 
up and up, and finally branched like trees 
far, far above their heads. But most beauti- 
ful of all was the big rose window which 
shone with a thousand lovely colors. Side by 
side Grand’mére and Thérése knelt to pray 
and to take part in the worship service. 
Thérése’s knees grew stiff from kneeling so 
long in the chilly air, but she was very hap- 
py. The cathedral had been decorated with 
flowers and lighted candles, and everywhere 
was sweetness and beauty. Then came the 
most wonderful thing of all—hbetter even 
than the great rose window! A beautiful mu- 
sic began to fill the great church. Thérése 
clutched Grand’mére’s sleeve. ; 

“Grand’mére,” she whispered, “is it God’s 
voice?” 

“Hush, my little one,” answered Grand’- 
mére. “It is only the great organ of which I 
have told you.” Thérése clasped her hands 
and listened. The deep notes seemed to make 
the whole church tremble. The high notes 
were like the singing of the birds. Then 
many happy voices joined the music of the 
organ. Thérése had néver heard anything so 
lovely. 

At last the service was over and the people 
began to leave. Thérése and Grand’mére 
stayed a long time, looking at the beautiful 
church. When they could stay no longer they 
dropped money in the box for the poor beside 
the great door and went outside. The square 
in front of the great church seemed very 
bright and warm. Thérése turned for another 
look at the great doors and high towers which 
had been built so long ago. 

“Are you not hungry, my rabbit?” said 
Grand’mére. “Let us cross the river and get 
lunch before we start for home.” 

“Oh, Grand’mére, how sparkling the river 
is! How nice the sunshine feels! Tell me 
truly, Grand’mére, was that: not God’s voice 
we heard in the church?” Grand’mére’s black 
eyes were very bright in her brown, wrinkled 
face. She smiled and nodded her head softly, 
so that her little white cap strings bobbed up 
and down in the spring breeze. 

“God’s voice is in everything beautiful, 
my little one,” she said wisely. 
ScrrpTurRE: Jesus went to church on the Sab- 

bath day. The churches were called syna- 

gogues. (Read Luke 4:16-20) 


1 By Carol Ryrie Brink, in The Elementary Maga- 
zine, the Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Used by permision. 
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PRAYER: (sung reverently) 


We love our church, O God, 

This place of friendly cheer; 

We come to sing, to work, to pray 
To God who is ever near.” 


January 17 


THEME: Worshiping God Through Prayer 
and Praise 

PreLupbE: “Au Matin,” Godard 

CALL TO WoRsHIP: 


Oh come, let us worship and bow down; 
Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker; 
For he is our God. 


PrayeER: “Lord Who Lovest Little Children” 

SmLENCE: Suggest to the children that they 
think for a few moments of their love for 
God and of God’s love for them. 

PRAYER: Our Father, we thank thee that we 
may meet together in thy house on this 
thy ‘day to worship thee. We know that 
thou are with us here in thy house. We 
know that thou art with us always wherever 
we may be. We thank thee for thy care. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Father’s - 


Care” 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 95-1-3. 

Hymn: We have just read: “O come, let us 
sing unto the Lord.” Is there a song of 
praise you would like to sing? (Let the 
children choose a song to be sung at this 
time.) Have you ever thought of the men 
and women who wrote the music for our 
hymns? This is the story about one of 
them. 

Story: 

A Sone oF PRAISE 


Many years ago there lived a man named 
Frederick Handel. He composed magnificent 
music. People who loved music went to his 
concerts; even the King came to hear Handel 
perform. 

Handel loved God. He longed to compose 
music that would help people to worship God 
in church. He selected from the Bible words 
which told the story of Jesus. He set these 
words to music. Handel called his composi- 
tion “The Messiah.” 

The first time “The Messiah” was sung in 
England, the King came to hear it. He, and 
all the audience, listened not only to the 
words of the Bible, but to music which 
seemed to tell the story of Jesus. Some of it 
was sweet and soft. Some of it was sad. Some 
of it was triumphant. The most triumphant 
part of all was called the “Hallelujah Cho- 
rus.” As this great song of praise swelled 
forth, it aroused in the King a longing to 
show honor to God. He rose from his seat 
and stood until it was ended. All the audi- 
ence rose with him. 

From that day it is customary to stand 
while the “Hallelujah Chorus” is sung. If on 
Easter Sunday this fine triumphant chorus is 


-sung in your church you too may feel the 


longing to show honor to God, then you will 
understand how the King felt many long 
years ago. 


Hymn: We have been learning a hymn which 
‘is sung to a tune written by Frederick 
Handel. (Have the pianist play St. Thomas, 
then sing.) “We Love Our Church, O God.” 
(Words in service for January 10.) 


January 24 
THEME: The Bible Helps Us to Worship 


2 Copyright, 1931, by Clara Beers Blashfield. From 
Song Friends for Younger Children by permission of 
the Vaile Company, Publishers, Rock Island, Mlinois. 


PRELUDE: “The Bible.” 
Catt To Worsuip: (sung reverently) (Cho- 
rus to “Day is Dying in the West”) 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts! 
Heav’n and earth are full of Thee; 
Heav’n and earth are praising Thee, 

O Lord Most High! 


Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for our 
Sunday school. We thank thee that we may 
meet together for worship here. So many 
things tell us of thee. We thank thee for 
the Bible, for its stories and its beautiful 
verses. O God, may we learn from it to 
please thee in everything we do. Amen. 

Hymn: “The Bible” 

Scripture: While the leader holds the Bible 
in her hand, the children may recite 
memorized verses, or tell familiar stories. 
This will be an opportunity to help the 
children to appreciate more fully the 
beautiful poems, stories, and teachings in 
the Bible. 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 

Story: Tell a story of how a part of the 
Bible came to be. The lesson helps will 
contain some of the following stories, or 
the one chosen may be told very simply 
from the Bible: i 
David, the shepherd boy and the man, com- 

posing psalms of praise. 

Moses receiving the ten commandments 

(Exodus 19, 20) 

Hilkiah finding a book of the law in the 
temple (II Kings 22, 23:1-3) ' 

Paul writing letters to early Christian 
churches. ; 

Jesus telling stories. 

Prayer: Thanking God for the gift of the 
Bible 

Hymn: “He Cares for Me” - 


January 31 


THEME: Worshiping Through Our Gifts 
PRELUDE: “Prelude,” by Chopin Op. 28, No. 7 
CALL TO WorRSHIP: 


“T will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole 
heart; I will shew forth all thy marvelous 
works, 

“T will be glad and rejoice in thee; I will 
sing praise to thy name, O thou most High.” 


Hymn: “This is God’s House.” 

Picture Stupy: Show a picture of children 
giving their offering. Let the children 
study it. silently, then let them tell its 
story. 

PRAYER: Dear Lord, we say this is thy house 
and we feel that thou art here. Help us to 
show our love for thee by showing love to 
others. Bless the offering we bring to thy 
house. May our gifts be used to help our 
church and to help others. Amen. 

Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight” 

Story: 


Tell the children a true story about the 
use to which their offering is put. Most of it, 
perhaps, helps to support the Sunday school 
but this information is interesting to some 
children. Help the children to realize that 
their offering is important, that it is needed, 
that they have a share in work of the church. 
Any special offering such as that given to 
missions or through the birthday bank should 
have its use carefully explained, also. 


Scripture: At the close of the story the chil- 
dren might recall God’s goodness to them 
as expressed in the verse, “Freely ye have 
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received, freely give.” They might be re- 
minded that “God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
Finally they might think again of the 
words of Jesus, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren 
ye have done it unto me.” 


Hymn: “Since My Heavenly Father” 


OFFERTORY: “Evening Prayer” 
PRAYER: 


~ We thank thee for the happiness 

That comes, when gifts to thee we bring 
That others, too, may share thy love 
Which speaks to us through everything. 
O give us happy, thankful hearts 

For all thy loving gracious care; 

And teach us always to be glad 

To give to others and to share. 


3 From A Memory Course, The United Church of 
Canada. Used by permission. 


Junior 
Department 


By Dorothy. B. Fritz* 


THEME FoR JANUARY: Giving Our Best 


For the Leader 


It seems a quite natural step, as we have 
been thinking all this year of God, and our 
relation to him, that we should plan to ex- 
press that relationship in terms of everyday 
conduct. A junior can readily understand that 
if God is a father whose law is love, he ex- 
pects us to make that law the constant rule 
of our liyes. To a small child, this must be 
confined to his immediate world. To a junior, 
whose world is an ever-widening circle, there 
must come the impulse to give the best of 
himself in every area. This must start nearby, 
in home, school and church. But it may also 
include community relations, and the world 
fellowship. 

For this month, the plan includes brief 
talks by the leader. They are given here as 
the writer would herself speak to a group of 
her own. Other leaders will, no doubt, wish 
to change the approach, or the personal ex- 
periences to suit their particular situation. 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday: Our Children’s Money. 
2 reels (30 min.) 16 mm. Silent. $3.00. Two 
children face a financial crisis when their 
father deprives them of Grandmother’s gifts 
and puts them on a budget. They learn a 
valuable lesson on the need of giving them- 
selves to the duties as well as the privileges 
of the home. Made primarily for parents and 
teachers, can be adapted for use with the 
children, 

Third Sunday: Unto the Hills. 2 reels 
(30 min.) 16 mm. Silent. $2.50. When his 
mother dies for lack of medical care, a moun- 
tain boy decides that he must study hard so 
that he can become a doctor and help save the 
mothers of other boys. 

Fifth Sunday: China’s Children. 1 reel 
(15 min.) 16 mm. Silent. $1.50. Children 
of Africa (Part II) 1 reel (15 min.) 16 


. mm, Silent. $1.50. Both films show the life of 


children to whom our missionaries are sent. 
Order through denominational book stores. 


January 3 


THEME: Giving Our Best at Home 
PreLupE: “How Beautiful Are the Feet,” 
arr. from Handel’s Messiah 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany, New York, 


December, 1942 


Any suitable portion of this may be used’ 
in any piano arrangement. If a victrola is 
available, a part of the vocal arrangement 
from the oratorio may be sung. This may also 
be done by a soloist from the church choir. 
LEADER: 


You have been listening to the singing (or 
playing) of some words from the book of 
Isaiah (Isaiah 52:7a). The Bible is a record 
of men and women who discovered by ex- 
perience the laws of God, put them into prac- 
tice, and told them to others so they might 
know the way to happiness. These are they 
whose feet are beautiful because they bring 
good tidings. They lived the best they knew 
how, and shared their best with other people. 

A long time ago someone told me a few 
words that I have always remembered. Per- 
haps you would like to know them. I do not 
know where they came from, or who wrote 
them. 

We are living a gospel, 

A chapter each day, 

By the deeds that we do, 

By the words that we say; 

People read what we write 

Whether worthless, or true. 

Say, what is the gospel 

According to you? 
Are we each giving our best, good news, a 
gospel of peace at home, in our church and 
school, in our country and the whole world? 


Catt to Worsnipe: “I Would Be True,” 
played through softly, as the words to the 
first verse are read aloud. 

Hymn: “At Work Beside 
Bench’” 

Scripture: Exodus 20:12, Ephesians 6:1-4 

Response: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
using the verse beginning “For the joy of 
human love” 

LEADER: 


His Father’s 


Our Best at HoME 


Giving our best at home is a matter of 
mutual respect. We each have our rights and 
our duties. We give the one and perform the 
other in a spirit of love. What are some of 
the “best things” we can give each other 
there, as parents and children? 

One of them is faith. We like to be thought 
of as capable and trustworthy, and we want 
our parents to believe that of us. On the 
other hand, they want us to have faith in 
their love; to know that even if they deny 
us things we want, or punish us for wrong- 
doing, they are trying to give us what is best. 

Another thing we can give each other in 
our homes is service. A home can never be a 
place in which one or two people do all the 
work, It is a real home only when everyone 
in it shares in responsibility. 

A very important thing in which we may 
give our best is fellowship. In times of fun 
and laughter, or those which are serious or 
sad, birthdays, holidays, anniversaries, promo- 


1 One is found in The Junior Church School Hymnal, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1927. 

2The hymns may be found in Hymns for Junior 
Worship, Westminster Press, 1940; and Singing Wor- 
ship, by Edith L. Thomas, Abingdon Press, 1935, 


tions, we want those we love to share with us, 

(If possible, this part of the service may 
be worked out with juniors in advance, using 
their ideas about sharing our best at home, 
and helping them to present these ideas in 
their own words.) 

In the Jewish homes of Jesus’ time, and 
before, it was felt that a home was the best 
place to get acquainted with God. That was 
the first and most important duty of the 
home. The Jewish Sabbath begins and ends 
with a service in the home, conducted by the 
father. Everyone in the family helps in the 
preparations for this day, making the house 
shine with cleanliness, arranging the table 
for the evening meal, putting aside all other 
thoughts and duties. On each doorpost is 
the mazuzah, in which are the words of the 
Shema, so that each time one goes in or out 
of the door of the home, there is a reminder 
of God’s law. In so doing they obeyed a com- 
mand given to the people of Israel in the 
time of Moses. Let us hear it. (Deuteronomy 
6:4-9) Surely, if we know and remember 
and obey the Shema, our homes will be the 
best possible.- (Repeat verse 5 slowly.) 


Hymn: “O Happy Home” 
THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: 


Quiet Music, during the reception of the 
offering 

Offering Response, sung by all, standing: 
“Thy Work, O God, Needs Many Hands,” or 
“QO God Who Workest Hitherto” 

Brief prayer by the leader or a junior ap- 
pointed to receive. the offering, somewhat 
as follows: “Our Father, accept these our 
gifts, and with them the best we can make of 
our lives. Help us in our homes to obey thy 
laws of life, and live the way of love. In 
Jesus’ name, Amen.” (This form may be used 
throughout the month, substituting the words 
“school,” “nation,” etc. for “homes.”) 


Commitment Hymn: 
The Question: “The Wise May Bring Their 


Learning,” verse 1, used as a solo, or read by 
a junior. 

The Answer: “I Would Be True,” sung by 
all. 


January 10 


THEME: Giving Our Best in Our Church 

PRELUDE: “How Beautiful Are the Feet,” by 
Handel 

CALL To WorsuHip: “Dear Lord, We Give Our 
Youth to Thee” (using the first and last 
verses, sung as a solo, or read as it is 
played softly). 

Hymn: “Long Ago the Friends of Jesus” 


Other hymns suitable for this service are: 
“Tare to Be Brave”; “The Word of God”; 
“OQ Master Workman of the Race”; “Faith of 
Our Fathers”; “Our Church”; “Forward 
Through the Ages”; “Gladly to the House of 
Worship”; “Rise Up, O Men of God” 
ScripTuRE: Matthew 5:16, 19, 23, 24 
Response: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 

using the verse beginning with “For thy 

Church, which evermore” 

LEADER: “What Is the Church?” 


The nearest thing to our real home and 
family should be our church home and 
family. The church house should be as 
familiar and dear to us as our own home. 
Everyone who belongs to the church should 
have a share in its work; in its budget; 
should know and care about the other mem- 
bers of the church family. Let us think to- 
gether about all the things that make a 
church, and the ways in which we can share 
in its work and worship. 
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The greatest storybook 
of all times... 


JESUS’ STORY 


Illustrated by 


Maud and Miska 
Petersham 


A little New Testament for 
children, with beautiful il- 
lustrations in color by two 
famous artists. 


Here we have the greatest story in the world told in the lovely 
rhythmic language of the King James Bible—and enriched with 
beautiful pictures in full color by two distinguished artists. The 
Bible selections give the story of Jesus. His parables and teachings 
—a first introduction to the Bible itself for small children. An 
unusual and ideal Christmas gift book. (Ages 8-14) 


The Macmillan Gone aay - 60 Fifth Ave. - New York 


$1.50 


(At this point either the leader, ot juniors 
who have worked out the service with the 
leader, place on an altar prepared to receive 
them, indicated symbols of church life, giv- 
ing at the same time a few words of explana- 
tion.) 

1. The church is a building; a building 
which represents a great deal of time and 
money and effort. (Place on the center of 
the altar a picture of the church.) We are 
responsible for this building, and have a share 
in keeping it orderly, beautiful, and safe. 

2. The church is people worshiping to- 
gether. (At this point candles are placed on 
either side of the picture and lighted. At the 
same time two juniors come forward, one 
with a hymnal and one with a Bible, and 
take their places on either side of the altar. 
Those responsible for taking the offering also 
come forward with the baskets or plates to 
be used, and stand in designated places.) 

The junior with the hymnal: We worship 
together when we sing praises to God. Let us 
sing together a great hymn of the church. 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” or “When Morn- 
ing Gilds the Skies” : 


The junior with the Bible: We worship 
together when we hear or say God’s word. Let 
us repeat Psalm 23 (or any psalm known to 
the group). . 

The leader: We-worship together when we 
give our gifts for the work of God’s Kingdom. 
Let us do so at this time. 


THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: (See service for 
January 10) 


The leader: We worship together when we 
pray, expressing to God our gratitude for his 
blessings, our penitence for wrong-doing, our 
desire for his help and guidance. Let us re- 
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peat together the prayer which Jesus taught 
us, 

The Lord’s Prayer repeated by all, seated. 
At the close, all who have participated in this 
part of the service are seated. 

CoMMITMENT Hymn: 

The Question: “The Wise May Bring Their 
Learning,” using only the first verse, as a 
solo, or read by a junior. 


The Answer: “Dear Lord, We give Our 
Youth to Thee,” sung by all. 


January 17 


THEME: Giving Our Best in School 

PRELUDE: “How Beautiful Are the Feet,” by 
Handel 

Catt To Worsuip: “Saviour, in the Words I 
Say,” using the first and last verses as a 
solo, or read as it is played softly. 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages,” or any 
hymn which connects the great souls of the 
past with the onward march of God’s peo- 
ple. 

Scripture: II Timothy 1:1-2, 5-7; I Timothy 
4:12; IL Timothy 2:15 (Introduce as fol- 
lows) 


These are words of advice written to a 
very young man named Timothy, by Paul, 
who was a friend of his family. They prob- 
ably came to Timothy on wax tablets, or a 
scroll. He thought them so wise and helpful 
that he had copies made to send out to other 
people in churches all over the land—people 
who knew and loved Paul, and would study 
his words and try to obey them. 


Response: “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
using the verse beginning “For the joy of 
eye and ear” 


LEADER: 
Wuy We LEARN 


One of the hardest things for us to learn 
is that it really does not matter to anyone 
except ourselves if we do not give our best in 
school. The things we study in school are to 
prepare us both to earn a living, and to live 
a full and happy life. If we shirk or cheat, 
we are hurting ourselves more than anyone 
else—except for the fact that those who love 
us may feel badly about it. Great people of 
the past have been great because they were 
ready for an emergency when it arose; they 
had learned the right things to help them 
meet a need. 

(Again the statements may be made by 
the leader or chosen juniors. If desired, sym- 
bols as indicated may be placed on the 
altar.) 

1. Communication between men helps us 
to understand each other, and so create a 


-world of brotherhood, It is important to 


write and speak clearly and well. (The sym- 
bols may be a quill pen, a microphone.) 

2. In knowing History we see how the laws 
of God have worked out in the lives of men, 
and so are better able to plan for the future. 
The course of the world has been changed by 
men who did this. (Symbol may be the pic- 
ture of some great man of history, or a 
globe.) : 

3. Students of Science who are truly great 
have always been those who want to find 
truth. Through them, we keep on discovering 
how the laws of the world and the universe 
operate, and how we can use them for the 
good of all. (Symbol, a test tube, or micro- 
scope.) 

4. In our Social Studies, such as civics 
and geography, we learn about the gifts 
each people brings to the world family, and 
also about their needs. Perhaps we can also 
learn to build a world in which everyone can 
have a fair chance for health, work, and hap- 
piness. (Symbol, a parchment treaty, signed 
and sealed, a globe or map, or a picture 
such as “The Hope of the World.”) 


Hymn: “With Happy Voices Ringing” or “O 
God Whose Love Is Over All” 

THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: (See service for 
January 3) 

CoMMITMENT Hymn: 


The Question: “The Wise May Bring 
Their Learning,” using only the first verse 
as a solo, or read by a junior. 

The Answer: “Saviour, in the Words I Say,” 
sung by all. 


January 24 


THEME: Giving Our Best to Our Country 

PreLupE: “How Beautiful Are the Feet,” by 
Handel 

Catt to Worsuip: “Let Us Be Loyal,” sung 
as a solo, or read as it is played softly. 

Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 

Scripture: Psalm 33:11-16, 20-22 (repeat 
verse 12 slowly) 

Response: “My Country "Tis of Thee” sing- 
ing the last verse only as a prayer. 

Leaver: We all want our country to be the 
best possible, and to do that depends on 
the kind of citizens it has. Bishop G. 
Ashton Oldham once preached a sermon 
about our country, in Washington, and in 
it were some words that should be written 
in our minds and hearts: 


AMERICA First 
Not merely in matters material, but in things 
of the spirit. 
Not merely in science, inventions, motors, and 
skyscrapers, but also in ideals, principles, 
character. 
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Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, 
but in the glad assumption of duties. 
Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but 
bending in helpfulness over a sick and 

wounded world like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous 
cooperation, 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other 
races and peoples, but in sympathy, love, 
and understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody 
pathway which ends inevitably in chaos 
and disaster, but in blazing a new trail, 
along which, please God, other nations will 
follow, into the new Jerusalem where wars 
shall be no more. 

Some day some nation must take that path— 
unless we are to lapse once again into utter 
barbarism—and that honor I covet for my 
beloved America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, 
I say with all my heart and soul, “America 
First.” 

G. ASHTON OLDHAM® 

CEREMONY OF F Lacs: 

(Preceded by the placing by appointed 
juniors of the Christian and American flags 
in proper position.) 

Salute to the American flag, all standing 

Hymn: “O Say Can You See,” singing only 

the first verse 

Salute to the Christian flag 

Hymn: “Fling Out the Banner,” singing 

only the first verse 


THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: (See service for 
January 3, using following prayer) 


“Our Father, accept these our gifts, and 
with them our loyal devotion. Help us in our 
country to make thy law the law of our land, 
and to share our best with all others who are 
in need. In Jesus’ name. Amen.” 


COMMITMENT Hymn: 


The Question: “The Wise May Bring Their 
Learning,” using only the first verse as a solo, 
or read by a junior. 

ng Answer: “Let Us be Loyal,” sung by 
all. 


January 31 


THEME: Giving Our Best to the World 

PrELuDE: “How Beautiful Are the Feet,” by 
Handel 

Catt To Worsuip: “The World, Dear Lord, 
Is Very Large,” sung as a solo, or read as 
it is played softly 

Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions” 

Scripture: Acts 17:24-27a; Romans 10:12- 
15; Matt. 28:19-20 (with a pause between 
each reading) 

Response: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West,” singing only the first verse 


READINGS: 


THE Goop News 


Leader: The word Gospel means “good 
news,” and as we have heard in the Bible 
readings, we are commanded to take that 
good news into all the world. Let us hear 
the gospel story from the book that has kept 
it for us. 

(Careful plans should be made for the fol- 
lowing readings, selecting and _ training 
juniors to present them well, and without an- 
nouncement. If desired they may be empha- 
sized by symbols placed on the altar, or by 
pictures hung in the sight of all the group.) 

1. The first part of the gospel story is the 
bestowing of God’s best gift, bringing a mes- 


* Copyright by Bishop G. Ashton Oldham. Used by 
permission, 


December, 1942 
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sage of goodwill to men. Reading: Luke 
2:7-14 (This may be told, reading only v. 14). 

2. The next important part of the story is 
Jesus’ choice of his work. Reading: Luke 2: 
42-52 (If told, read only v. 52). 

3. It was necessary for Jesus to put aside 
his own plans to help support his family. 
When at last he was free to begin his work, 
he announced his plans very plainly—to help 
the people who needed him most. 

4. When we do good things it sometimes 
means that we come in conflict with evil. 
This is what happened to Jesus, but it did 
not make him compromise about his work, or 
hate those who opposed him. Reading: Luke 
23 :33-34a. 

5. But even when the friends of Jesus were 
saddened by their loss, certain things hap- 
pened which made them sure that even though 
Jesus was gone from them he still lived, and 
and would be with them as they followed his 
way. Reading: John 20:1-9. 

Leader: And so the story comes on to us. 
For now we are the ones appointed to carry 
on the work Jesus planned. He counts on us. 
Let us share our possessions and our lives 
for him. 


Five Interesting Bible Games 
BIBLE LOTTO _BIBLE QUOTTO BIBLE RHYMES 
BIBLE TRAITS BIBLE BOOKS 


A Popular and Successful Method of Imparting Bible Knowledge to 
Groups of Boys and Girls, Youths, and Men and Women, 


AN ENJOYABLE PASTIME FOR THE HOME 
Three to #iteeu wiay Yiay—Simple Rules Prevail. Attractively 
Boxed, Price, 
$2.00 postnaid 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 


296 BROADWAY 
Church and Sunday School Supplies of every description since 1848, 


Someday the war will be over. Someday 
peace will come again. Someday the 
clouds which now threaten our very 
existence will all be swept away. It is 
only the Christian who has the faith 
to say: “When Tomorrow Comes” it will 
be a better day. 


or Mixed Groups of All Ages. 


50 cents each, 60 cents postpaid; or any four for 
Send for descriptive circular. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TOMORROW WILL BE BETTER! 


For today people éverywhere are realizing 
that only in God can there be security and 
stability. Children who early learn about 
God’s love and His dealings with man be- 
come strong and fit for the tests ahead. Be 
sure that your children have ample Christian 
character-building 
Tomorrow Comes” they will be prepared. 
Egermeier’s Bible story books for the home 
and children are recommended by leading 
ministers in all denominations, by religious 
leaders and educators. ‘ 


Egermeiers BIBLE STORY BOOK 


Children ‘‘devour” these stories for they are fascinating, 
but best of all they enrich the young lives with Chris- 
tian character. 234 stories—645 pages—self-pronouncing 
—17 full-page colored pictures—200 black and white 
pictures — animated maps—durably bound — 
colored picture jacket. A big value for only____ 


literature and “When 


$2.00 
jerk PICTURE-STORY LIFE OF CHRIST 


A large book. A beautiful Bible story and a large full 
colored picture for each letter of the alphabet. Not an 
ordinary book in any sense. Fabrikoid cloth cover with 
cellophaned picture makes a durable book for 
little’ fingers: Price: only #- = >. A ate, 


$1.00 


sy A Song of Christmas yy 


Soprano or contralto solo with violin ob- 
ligato 
By Roy B. Nagle 
Price 35¢ per copy 
String orchestra accompaniment, parts 40¢ 


NAGLE STUDIO OF MUSIC 
451 Douglass St. Reading, Pa. 


THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: (See service for 
January 3, using following prayer) 


“Our Father, accept these our gifts, and 
with them our desire to help build thy king- 
dom on earth. Help us to be truly brothers of 
all the world, and to help make thy law of 
love a reality everywhere. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen.” 


CoMMITMENT HYMN: 


The Question: “The Wise May Bring Their 
Learning,” using only the first verse as a solo, 
or read by a junior. 

The Answer: “The World, Dear Lord, Is 
Very Large,” sung by all. 
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Intermediate 
Department 


By Ethna Jones Landers* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Stewardship 
Stewardship is a fitting theme for the be- 
ginning of a new year. One often hears that 
young people of intermediate age are not de- 
pendable, that they take everything for 
granted, and that they are self-centered. 
While we know this is not true of many of 
them, we should not be content until all of 
our young people catch the vision of Christian 


stewardship as it applies to their everyday - 


living. The church can teach the truths to 
be found in this principle in a way that no 
other group or organization can do. This is 
one of our unique.responsibilities and privi- 
leges as church leaders of young people. 

Two books that will be of great value and 
of little expense are: 

Christian Stewardship, by George L. More- 
lock. 10¢ per copy or 80¢ a dozen. © 
The Minimum Standard of Giving, by Earl 

G. Hamlet. 5¢ per copy or 50¢ a dozen. 

Send money with order. Both may be ob- 

tained from The General Board of Lay Ac- 

tivities, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Iinois. 
These are referred to in the programs be- 
low and are useful for supplementary mate- 
rial. 

Since many churches have their financial 
canvass during this month, these services 
should help the intermediates to give more 
intelligently. A dedication of the pledges 
could be made in the department on the Sun- 
day that the pledge cards are returned. 


Motion Pictures 


Third Sunday: Louis Pasteur, the Bene- 
factor. 20 min. 16 mm. Sound. $3.50. A 
brief presentation of some of the salient 
points in Pasteur’s life and his contributions 
to mankind—made in spite of the opposition 
of fellow scientists. 

Fourth and Fifth Sundays: No Greater 
Power. 20 min. 16 mm. Sound. $6.00. The 
story of Zacchaeus and how his contact with 
Jesus changed his attitude toward money and 
his fellow men. (Reviewed in November is- 
issue, page 35.) The Good Samaritan. 12 
min. 16 mm. Sound. $3.00. A lawyer who 
heard Jesus tell the parable retells it to a 
wealthy client who wants him to help cheat 
a poor neighbor out of his land. The parable 
is dramatized. 

Order through denominational book stores. 


January 3 


THEME: Stewardship 
PRELUDE: “Forward Through the Ages” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 


We who so recently have passed over the 
threshold of a new year, come into this sery- 
ice of worship seeking Jesus. He alone can 
help us live abundant lives. We humbly seek 
his presence and fellowship that throughout 
this year we may be worthy of being friends 
and workers with him, 


Hymn: “Ring Out the Old” or “O Lord of 


* Part-time teacher in the Weekday Schools of Re- 
ligious Education, and principal of the Intermediate 
Department of the First Congregational Church, Oak 
Park, MIlinois. 
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Life and Love and Power” 
PoEM: 
ANOTHER YEAR 


Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed; 

Of springing grass and opening buds, 
By winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of Summer’s glow, 
Of Autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields, and ruddy fruit 

The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play; _. 
Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 
* * * 


Another year: to, follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 
Another year of life’s delight, 
Another year of God! ‘i 
—Joun W. CHADWICK 


ScripTurRE: Luke 12:42-48 
PoEM: 
LIFE’s STEWARDSHIP 


If I have strength, I owe the service of-the 
strong; 

If melody I have, I owe the world a song. 

if I can stand when all around me folks are 
falling, 

If I can run with speed when needy hearts 
are calling, 

And if my torch can light the dark of any 
night, . 

Then, I must pay the debt I owe with living 


light. 
eh eo 


For any gift God gives me I cannot pay; 

Gifts are most mine when I most give them 
all away. 

God’s gifts are like his flowers which show 
their right to stay 


By giving all their bloom and fragrance 


away; 
Riches are not gold nor land, estates or 
marts, 
The only "wealth worth having is found in 
human hearts. 
—CHARLES C. Woops’ 


LEADER: 


How many people have accepted year after 
year material blessings from God and have 
not felt any sense of responsibility for the 
use of these blessings? Yet from the very 
beginning God has expected his people to 
be stewards in the real sense of the word. Dr. 
Crawford, in The Stewardship of Life, says: 
“Christian stewardship is the recognition and 
fulfillment of personal privilege and responsi- 
bility for the administration of the whole of 
life—personality, time, talent, influence, ma- 
terial substance, everything—in accordance 
with the spirit and ideals of Christ.” (Pages 
3-7 in Christian Stewardship by Morelock 
will give some splendid material to develop a 
a talk on stewardship.) 


PLEDGE: 

We pledge ourselves: 

—To follow, through the coming year, 

The light that God gives us and 

The way of life that Jesus lived. 

—To realize that we are stewards with God. 
—To enrich our lives and develop our talents 
That we may be worthy stewards. 

—To share our gifts and material blessings 

Hei generously and joyously than ever be- 
ore. 

—To be conscious that we are “sons of God.” 


1 From Discovering God in the Beautiful, by Nathana 
L. Clyde. Used by permission of the Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
CLosinc PRAYER 


January 10 


THEME: Stewardship of Time 
PRELUDE: “Take Time to Be Holy” 
CaLLt TO WORSHIP: 


I see not a step before me as I tread on an- 
other year; 
But I’ve left the Past in God’s keeping, 
—the Future His mercy shall clear; 
And what looks dark in the distance, 
May brighten as I draw near. 
—Mary GARDINER BRAINARD 


“Time does not become sacred to us until 
we have lived it”’—JoHN Burroucus 


Hymn: “Ancient of Days” : 

MEDITATION: Quote Psalm 90:12 mid Colos- 
sians 4:5. Speak of the importance of wise 
use of time throughout life and the joy 
of days well filled with worthwhile activity. 
Point out that mistakes of the past must 
be left in God’s keeping while one goes on 
with courage into the new year. 

Srory: 


Tue Monk’s CONSECRATION” - 


A monk of long ago sat by the window of 
his rude stone hut on the mountainside, look- 
ing down upon the little village below. The 
years seemed long since as a busy, happy 
young lad he had played in its streets—then 
left for the city to complete his education. The 
burdens of sin and sorrow, suffering and ig- 
norance that pressed upon him in the crowded 
city streets made him long for release. ‘Then 
came a day when he returned to the little 
village. Here he might find refuge. But he 
was to meet disappointment. Poverty and sin 
were there in the valley and evil lurked where 
his boyish eyes had never seen it. As the days 
passed the village seemed accursed and so he 
left it, climbed the mountainside, built his 
hut, planted his garden, listened to the sing- 
ing of the birds and the winds, cared for his 
sheep and goats, read, prayed, grew strong 
in body and content in mind—until the day 
of the dream. 

He had been reading in the glory of the 
sunset the story of Calvary and fell to 
wondering whether Jesus Christ ever felt for 
a moment that his task was hopeless. . . . His 
meditation on Jesus’ life and teachings 
thrilled his soul and sent him to his knees in 
prayer. As night came down over the valley 
he fell asleep and dreamed that he walked 
upon a road from earth to heaven. Dark it 
was at first and hard to travel. Then it grew 
lighter, then beautiful with flowers. Sudden- 
ly at a turn in the road he met the Master 
whose words he had been reading. 

“O Master,” he cried, kneeling at his feet, 

“art thou on. thy way back to earth?” The- 
Master shook his head. 

“But men need thee so sadly. Thou shouldst 
have stayed,” said the monk. 

The Master answered softly, “I finished 
the work I had to do.” 

“O Master,” said the monk, made bold by 
his eagerness, “but the burden, the burden of 
poverty and sin. It is with us still. There is 
no escape. Who can bear the burden of man’s 
stupid blundering, his hate and greed, his 
love of goods and gold?” 

The Master smiled. “I share with those 
who understand my mission the burden of 
man’s need,” he said. 

“But Master,” cried the monk in sorrow 
and in fear, “what if no man’ understands 
thy mission? What if men fail thee? What 
then?” 

“IT am counting on them,” said the Master, 
and his voice thrilled the monk to the depths 
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of his being. “I am counting on those who 
love me and who understand.” 

When the monk awoke, so real had been 
the dream and so clear the vision that he 
gazed for some moments about the tiny room, 
then out into the moonlight, half expecting 
to see the road from earth to heaven. Then 
in the silence of his retreat he considered 
the meaning of the dream. The hut had been 
so quiet, so comfortable; there was time for 
worship, for study, for prayer and meditation. 
He had been well content. But the dream dis- 
turbed him. He could not close his eyes to its 
message or his mind to its demand. 

It was sunrise when for a moment he 
knelt once more, a new light upon his face. 
When he arose, he-took off his robe and fold- 
ing it neatly with the cross and beads laid it 
away. With mingled feelings of fear and 
hope he dressed in the clothes he had worn 
when he had awaited ordination. “Now,” 
he said softly, “again I am one of them.” 
Carefully he set his room in order and closed 
and barred the door of his hut. 

A moment he paused to look at the world 
below him, just waking to life in the morn- 
ing mist. Then he grasped his mountain stick 
firmly and started down: the trail. As he 
walked fear and. dread were changed to joy. 
“T am going back,” he said aloud, “back into 
the midst of it all where a Christian belongs, 
with his fellow men, a part of their life, to 
share their burdens, to struggle with them 
and on their behalf for a better day... . The 
Christ, with his faith that the kingdom of 
God could be built down upon the earth, has 
given the challenge from which for me hence- 
forth there is no turning back. The battle is 
mine, the struggle mine, the burden mine. 
I take it upon myself.” 

—MArRGARET SLATTERY? 


Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 
PRAYER 
PoEM: 


Look to Tuis Day 


Look to this day! 

For it is life, the very life of life. 

In its brief course lie all the varieties and 
realities of your existence: 

The bliss of growth; 

The glory of action; 

The splendor of beauty; 

For yesterday is already a dream, and to- 
morrow is only a vision; 

But today, well lived, makes every yesterday 
a dream of happiness, and every tomor- 
row a vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day! 

Such is the salutation of the dawn! 

From the Sanskrit 


January 17 


THEME: Stewardship of Talent 


PRELUDE: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 
CALL To WorRSHIP: 


“To each is given a certain inward talent, 
a certain outward environment of fortune; to 
each, by wisest combination of these two, a 


certain maximum of capability..—THomas 
CARLYLE 


“Neglect not the gift that is in thee.”— 
I Timothy 4:14 


Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest Known” 
Scripture: Parable’ of the talents, Matthew 
25:14-30. (A modern version of the Bible 
often brings new meaning to this familiar 
story.) : 
2From He Took It upon Himself, by Margaret Slat- 


tery, published by the Pilgrim Press. Condensed. Used 
by permission, 


December, 1942 


MEDITATION: 


When we read this parable we realize that 
every person has talents, that each person is 
held accountable for the talents intrusted to 
him, and that the reward for faithfulness 
comes to each one who is faithful. Many peo- 
ple excuse themselves for not developing 
their talents because of lack of education, 
physical handicaps, or because of their en- 
vironmental problems. If everyone did that— 
and everyone could—how far would Jesus 
be able to depend upon those who love him 
to carry on? 


Dm You Know THatT— 


(The following comments may be made by 
intermediates.) 

Did you know that Albert Einstein spent 
his boyhood in Germany and Italy as the son 
of a wealthy electrical engineer who lost all 
his money through financial reverses? When 
Albert was attending the University of Zurich 
he went through on eighty francs a month. 
He was dismissed from the Prussian Academy 
of Science, had to give. up his honors and 
leave Gerany when Adolf Hitler came into 
power. Yet he still uses all the talent he has 
in the field of science here in America. 

Did you know that Jane Addams had a life 
of illness and pain from the time that she 
was a little over two years of age? She was 
told that she could not live a year when she 
was just about to finish Rockford Seminary. 
She was unable to found Hull House because 
of her ill health until she was ‘twenty-nine 
years of age. She lived and gave of herself 
joyously and continuously until she died at 
the age of seventy-five. 

Did you know that Roland Hayes had been 
able to go to school only a few months out of 
each year until he was fifteen and then went 
to work in a window weight factory? He had 
to carry ladles full of molten lead and pour 
the metal into the casting molds. He carries 
scars on his body today where the metal 
splashed over him. His first job at Fisk Uni- 
versity brought him food, lodging and one 
dollar a week for spending money. He fin- 
ished Fisk University and went to Boston 
to study voice. When he brought his mother 
to Boston to live with him, he had only a 
shabby dark apartment to take her to with 
only one piece of furniture that he had 
bought, and that a stove. All the other pieces 
he had made from packing crates and boxes. 

Did you know that Albert Schweitzer, who 
is known as one of the great outstanding mis- 
sionaries of our day, is a composer, a talented 
organist, a philosopher, a writer and a doc- 
tor? He continues his organ practice after 
his duties for the day are done, that he might 
be able to come back to Europe and give re- 
citals. In this way he raises money for his 
work in Africa where he meets the physical 
and spiritual needs of the natives. He has 
had to do much carpentry work himself in 
order to have the simple and inadequate hos- 
pital and other buildings that he has to work 
in. 

Did you know that Jesus of Nazareth grew 
up in a family of at least seven children— 
four brothers and two sisters? He never 
travelled wider than a radius of about one 
hundred miles in his life and yet he was wise 
and discerning far beyond any man who has 
lived before or after him. His ideals were 
high above the average man of his day and 
even today we can find no one in whom we 
can have such perfect trust and admiration as 


- Jesus. He is the supreme example of one who 


used every talent he possessed to the utmost. 


Vocat Soto: “O Thou, Whose Glory Shone 
Like Fire.” (Page 352, The Church School 
Hymnal for Youth, Westminster Press.) 

DrrEcTED PRAYER: 


A Good Course to Use Between 


Christmas and Easter 


Especially with Sixth Grade Juniors and 


Seventh Grade Intermediates 


AT WORK 
IN OUR CHURCH 


By Margaret Winchester 


A Popular Workbook 
in the 
Junior Bible Workbook Series 


Features Thirteen Lessons 


Schools will want to spend two or more 
sessions on some of these lessons. 


. The Building Where We Meet 
What Does Our Church Do? 
Why Do-We Have Churches? 
. How Our Church Began 


. Different Denominations—But All 
Christian ; 


6: How Long Have There Been Churches? 


7. Why We Have Certain Customs in the 
Church 


8. Our Church Helps the Community 

9. Churches Work Together 

10. How Do Churches Help Migrants? 
11. What Does the Church Do in China? 
12. Our Church Around the World 

13. Worshiping Together in Our Church 


Teachers may also want to use as supple- 
mentary material in the development of this 
course two other workbooks in the Junior 
Bible Workbook Series, namely, How the 
Church Began and How the Church Grew. 


Pupils’ Workbooks, 22 cents each 


Teachers’ Guides, 16 cents each 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
19 S. LaSalle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


LT 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 
Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 
’ explaining our rental service. 
COSTUME BUREAU 
Methodist Church 


740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


O God, who gave us Jesus Christ that we 
might know how to live nobly, we pray for 
thy presence in our hearts and lives. (Pause) 

Help us to see that all great men and 
women have had to develop their talents at 
great cost of time and energy, and that we 
must do that too, (Pause) : ; 

May our lives count for something of joy, 
beauty, service and sélf-giving. each day that 
we live. (Pause) 
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Help us to remember those youth in other 
countries who are being persecuted today 
because other ideals than Jesus’ ideals rule 
the world. (Pause) 

We pray that each of us may never again 
be indifferent stewards of thine but that we 
may be Christian stewards, helping to carry 
thy kingdom into our part of the world. 
(Pause) 

(Lord’s Prayer in unison) 


Hymn: “Be Strong,” or “Rise Up, O Men of 
God” 


January 24 


THEME: Stewardship of Money 

PRELUDE: “O Come to My Heart, Lord Jesus” 

Catt to WorsuHiP: Matthew 6:33, 19-21 

Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 

Responsive Reapinc: (By the group and 
leader or by two leaders) 


The World says—‘“Riches bring all the 
things in life that one can desire.” 

Jesus says—‘How hard it is for them that 
put their trust in riches to enter the kingdom 
of God!” (Mark 10:24) 

The world says—“Give to others but be 
sure that you keep enough for yourself first.” 

Jesus says—“Go, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” 
(Mark 10:21) 

The World says—‘Religion is all right but 
I can worship God just as well without going 
to church and taking part in the services.” 

~ Jesus says—(Quote Matthew 6:24) 

The World says—“If you don’t look out for 
yourself first, no one will.” 

Jesus says—(Quote John 15:12-14) 


MEDITATION SUGGESTIONS: 


(1) Story on page 14 of The Minimum 
Standard of Giving, by Earl G. Hamlett. 

(2) If one has access to a good library, 
a talk could be planned by using the Mayo 
brothers and their attitude toward money, 
which they called “holy money”; Fritz 
Kreisler, who never bought a home because 
of want and suffering on the part of so many 
people; and Kagawa who gave up a fortune 
to become a Christian. Many others could 
be added to the list as desired. 


Scripture: Mark 12:41-44 


Here we have a story of a woman in Jesus’ 
time who did not have much but who gave all 
that she had. Some of us feel that we have 
so little we should not be expected to give 
regularly to the church for its program both 
at home and abroad. In the time of our youth 
we need to give regularly and systematically 
to the carrying on of God’s work. The offer- 
ing is a vital part of our worship service, for 
here is a place where we all may participate 
and give according to what has been given 
to us. 

The giving of a tithe has always been the 
biblical minimum of giving. That means ten 
per cent should be given to the Lord. How 
much do you give of your allowance or earn- 
ings? Do you feel that ten per cent is too 


much or too little? There are many who be- - 


lieve that Christians should pay the tithe 
and then go a little further. (Quote from 
The Minimum Standard of Giving, page 5, 
beginning “I believe in the tithe.’) 


Hymn: “When Thy Heart with Joy O’erflow- 
ing” 
January 31 


THEME: Stewardship of Self 
Pretupe: “Love Thyself Last” 
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CaLt To WoRSHIP: 


“One man can no more be a Christian 
alone than one man can sing an oratorio 
alone.”— WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Hymn: “What a Friend We Have in Jesus” 
READING: 


Anp Wuo Is My NeEIcHBoR?* 


There was a woman of America who stood 
and said fervently, “Thee, Lord, I love with 
all my heart and soul and mind and strength.” 
But He answered, “That is not enough. You 
are also to love your neighbor as yourself.” 

“Who is my neighbor, Lord?” she asked. 

And the Lord replied: 

“There are little children wearing out 
their lives in factories in every state in your 
nation. “They are not my children,’ you say, 
and pass by on the other side. 

“There is a woman in your town who fell 
among unfriendly folk who stripped her of 
her reputation, and lashed her with their 
tongues, who froze her with their scorn and 
left her half-dead in her soul. And all the 
nen women went by on the other 
side. 

“There was a foreign woman who came to 
live in your town, homesick, baffled by strange 
customs in a strange land. And you, who 
were so busy with many things, looked at her, 


3From A Book of Services for Group Worship, by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. Permission 
granted by the Woman’s Press, 


and went by on the other side. 

“There was an intelligent girl trying to 
get an education in order that she might 
live life more abundantly, and you laughed 
at her efforts because her skin was different 
in color from yours. 

“There was an industrial girl striking for 
a living wage for her family and her friends, 
and you yawned over the newspaper account 
of her efforts and deplored the inconvenience 
the strike caused you. ’ 

“There is a woman in your kitchen who is 
a human being; a man in your garden; a 
woman who lives in your street; a church 
seeking in its own way to bring in the King- 
dom—but it is not your church! There are 
backward races of people groping for life 
and freedom; confused nations, great and 
small, trying dimly to find the way to give 
their gifts to the common life of the world. 
Human beings! Neighbors all! 

“And you are to love your neighbor as 
much as yourself.” ; 


PRAYER (by Leader. This should be thought 
through carefully beforehand). 

Vocat Soto: “O Jesus, Thou Art. Standing” 

TaLk: The worship committee may plan a 
talk giving concrete instances of what 
stewardship of self may mean to inter- 
mediates, and calling for a dedication of 
using one’s time, money, and talents to 
the service of others. : 

Hymn: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be,” 
or “O Jesus, I Have Promised” 


Senior and Young 
People's 
Departments 


By Roy J. Hendricks* 


THEME FoR JANUARY: Christian Action for 
Youth 


To the Leader 


The services for January are concerned 
with the theme, What does it mean for youth 
to be Christian today? The first service is 
general: “Lord, I want to be a Christian.” 
The four programs that follow seek to apply 
this general commitment to specific areas of 
personal and social living. The last service 
will be carried out more fully in the February 
programs. 


Motion Pictures 


Second Sunday: Rebirth of a Nation. 
40 min. 16 mm., sound. $2.00. (Reviewed on 
page 33). How the church lives in China. 

Good News. 2 reels (30 min.) 16 mm., 
silent, $2.00. Scenes of missionary activities 
around the world—how the church lives in 
other lands. 

Fifth Sunday: Our Bill of Rights, 20 
min., 16 mm., sound, $3.50. A dramatization 
which recreates some of the historical char- 
acters responsible for incorporating the “four 
freedoms” in our Constitution and attempts 
to show how they overcame the obstacles in 
their way. 

Order 


stores. 


through denominational book 


* Minister of the Pleasant Valley Church, Pleasant 
Valley, Conn. 


January 3 


THEME: Lord, I Want to Be a Christian 
PRELUDE: Spirituals: “Lord I Want to Be a 
Christian” and “Steal Away to Jesus” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 


Gop’s QuEsT 
Youth, O Youth, can I reach you, 
Can I speak and make you hear, 
Can I open your eyes to see Me, 
Can My presence draw you near? 
Is there a prophet among you, 
One with a will to know? 
I will flash My secrets on him, 
He shall watch My glory grow. 
For I, God, the Father, 
The Quest, the Final Goal, 
Still search for a prophet among you, 
To speak My word in his soul. 
. —AuTHOR UNKNOWN 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us” 
PRAYER: (in unison or by a leader) 


Our Father, in the quiet of this hour help 
us to lay aside the things that keep us from 
fulness of life; make us dissatisfied with 
things as they are; give us clear insight to 
see to the heart of life and to discern what 
is right and wrong; help us to choose the 
hard right against the easy wrong; with thy 
power may we be willing to pay the full 
cost of living Christ-like lives; this we ask 
in the name of the Master of Life. Amen. 
READING: 

Ecce Homo 


Here is a man who was born in an 
obscure village. He worked as a carpenter 
until he was thirty; then for three years he 
was an itinerant preacher. He never wrote a 
book. He never held an office. He never 
owned a home. He never had a family. 
He never went to college. He never set his 
foot inside a big city. He never traveled two 
ase miles from the place where he was 

orn. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


He never did one of the things that usually 
accompany greatness. He had no credentials 
but himself. He had no special training for 
his work in the world; he had only the 
naked power of his divine manhood. While 
he was still a young man the tide of popular 
opinion turned against him. His friends ran 
away. One denied him. He was turned over 
to his enemies. He went through the mockery 
of a trial. He was nailed upon a cross be- 
tween two thieves, and while he was dying 
his executioners gambled for the only piece 
of property he had—his coat. When he was 
dead he was taken down and laid in a grave 
borrowed from a pitying friend. 

Nineteen centuries have come and gone 
and today he is the central figure of the 
human race and the leader of the column of 
progress. 

I am far within the mark when I say that 
all the armies that ever marched, and all the 
navies that ever were built, and all the 
parliaments that ever sat, and all the kings 
that ever reigned, all put together, have not 
affected the life of man upon this earth as 
powerfully as has that one solitary life. 

—ANONYMOUS 


Hymn: “O Jesus Thou Art Standing” (may 
be read as a poem; or, preferably, sung as 
a solo) 

Scripture Reapinc: Matthew 10: 24-39 

Meniration: “Christian Service” 


Close your eyes. Think of one person who 
has lifted the life of mankind more than 
anyone else in his day. How did he fare while 
he lived? 

William Tyndale: Burned at the stake. 

Livingstone: Attacked by lions, died of 

fever. 

ent The doors of the church closed to 


Kagawa: Regarded as a radical; torn by 

disease. 

Francis of Assisi: Died in nakedness and 

poverty at forty-four. 

Kier Hardie: A dangerous labor leader. 

Jesus: Crucified as an enemy of his coun- 

try at thirty-three. 

Do you think any one of these felt that 
he was giving up—sacrificing too much? 
Do you think that they would have exchanged 
the goal they chose for any other? 

—Joun Irwin? 


“This Jesus whom we revere is no conven- 
tional figure. He will not conform either to 
our fears or to our pettiness. His counte- 
nance is like fire, and his leadership is for the 
brave. The time is here now when to follow 
Jesus means ito enter upon a way of life 
more adventurous, more daring, more de- 
manding than any other known to man- 
kind.” Jesus’ way of life is daring, but we 
have dared so little. The world cries out 
in need for disciples who are willing to pay 
a price in living Christian lives, in giving 
Christian service, and in engaging in 
Christian action. Let us al] dedicate ourselves 
anew to the Christian way of life. By giving 
ourselves up to his service may we be truly 
Christian, seeking new ways and adventurous 
paths of Christian discipleship. 

Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 

Beneviction: O Christ, our only Saviour, so 
come to dwell in us that we may go forth 
with the light of hope in our eyes, and thy 
faith and love in our hearts. Amen. 


January 10 


Tueme: The Living Church 
Pretupe: Hymn Tune: Mercy 


2 Used by permission of author. 


December, 1942 


HEARTHSTONE 


A Devotional Magazine 


for the Christian Home 


When the United Christian Education Advance set “Regular Bible Reading and 
Prayer” as a goal for 35 million American families, there was immediately created 
a need for a devotional magazine for the family circle. ; 

. HEARTHSTONE meets the needs of all members of the family as they worship 
together. In addition to Bible readings, meditations and prayers, there is a popular 
section on the Christian family of interest to both parents and children. Gems of 
devotional literature, poems and picture interpretations make it sparkle with life and 


AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR ANY CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


A quarterly publication 
Individual yearly subscription, 50 cents 
Five or more copies to one address, each 10 cents 


interest. 


Our lenient subscription policy allows the return of unused copies 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
St. Louis, Mo. : 


Opentinc Hymn: “Come Thou Almighty 
King” 

Scripture SENTENCES: Psalms 122:1, 26:8; 
Genesis 28:17c, d; Psalm 11:4. (Write out 
for easy reading.) 

SmentT MEDITATION 

Reapinc: (by the leader) 

Tue CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Let us have a church that dares 
Imitate the heroism of Jesus; 
Seek inspiration as he sought it; 
Judge the past as he; 

Act on the present like him; 
Pray as he prayed; 

Work as he wrought; 

Live as he lived. 


Let us have a church for the whole man: 
Truth for the mind, 
Good works for the hands, 
Love for the heart; : 
And for the soul, that aspiration after per- 
fection, 
That unfaltering faith in God, 
Which, like lightning in the clouds, | 
Shines brightest when elsewhere it is most 
dark. 
—THEODORE PARKER 
Tatx: “The Living Church” 


Source materials for the talk may be found 
in Your Life and the Church, by Percy R. 
Hayward, p. 43-47, published by Abingdon 
Press, 1939; Living Creatively, by Kirby 
Page, p. 290, published by Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1932; Christianity as Life, by Edward 
Grubb, published by Richard Smith, Inc., 
1925. 

Prayer: (arranged to be read responsively 
by two leaders with moment of silence 
after each petition) 


O God, we pray for thy church, which is 
set today amid the perplexities of a changing 
order, and face to face with a great new task. 

We remember with love the nurture she 
gave to our spiritual life in its infancy, the 
influence of the devoted hearts she gathers, 
the steadfast power for good she has exerted. 

When we compare her with all other hu- 
man institutions, we rejoice, for there is none 
like her. But when we judge her by the mind 
of the Master, we bow in pity and contrition. 

Oh, baptize her afresh in the life-giving 
spirit of Jesus. Grant her a new birth, though 
it be with the travail of repentance and 
humiliation. 

Bestow upon her a more imperious respon- 
siveness to duty, a swifter compassion with 
suffering, and an utter loyalty to the will of 
God. 

Help her proclaim boldly the coming of 
the kingdom of God and the doom of all that 
resist it. Fill her with the prophets’ scorn of 
tyranny, and with a Christ-like tenderness for 
the heavy-laden and down-trodden. 

Give her faith to espouse the cause of the 
people, and in their hands that grope after 
freedom and light to recognize the bleeding 
hands of Christ. Bid her cease from seeking 
her own life, lest she lose it. 

Make her valiant to give up her life to 
humanity, that like her crucified Lord she 
may mount by the path of the cross to a 
higher glory.’ Amen. 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” (the 
leader may make the comment that the 
hymn tune Aurelia was written by Samuel 


Sebastian Wesley, grandson of Charles 
Wesley) 


2From Prayers of the Social Awakening, by Walter 
Rauschenbusch, arranged responsively. 
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Benepict1ion: Now may grace, mercy and 
peace be in our hearts and lives forever. 
Amen. 


January 17 


Tueme: A Christian Vocation 
PretupeE: Hymn Tune: Maryton 
THE CALL: 


Lord, we would follow—yea, 
Follow we will—but first so much there is 
That claims us in life’s vast emergencies— 
Wrongs to be righted, great things to be 
done— 
Shall we neglect these vital urgencies? 
Lord, we would follow, but 
First, we would see the end of this high 
road 
That stretches straight before us. 
Where is the end and how can we know 
the way? 
—Source unknown 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
Prayer: (in unison, or as guided medita- 
tion: “bidding prayer”) 
For THosr WHo Work® 


Our Heavenly Father, we beseech thee, that 
thou wilt guide, protect and inspire all those 
who learn and labor truly to get their own 
living. é 

For men who face peril; 

For women who suffer pain; 

For those who till the earth, 

For those who tend machinery; 

For those who strive on deep waters, 

For those who venture in far countries; 

For those who work in offices and ware- 
houses, 

For those who labor at furnaces and in 
factories; 

For those who toil in mines, 

For those who buy and sell; 

For those who keep house, 

For those who train children; 

For all who live by strength of arm, 

For all who live by cunning of hand; 

For all who control, direct, or employ; 

For all who enrich the common life 
through art, and science-learning; 

For all who guide the common thought, as 
writers or as teachers; 

For all who may serve the common good as 
pastors, physicians, soldiers, lawyers, 
merchants, and for all social workers, 
leaders, and statesmen; 

Dear Lord, for all these we-pray, that they 
may do their work well and in the Spirit of 
our Lord and Master. Give us, we pray thee, 
a vision of the work that we should do for 
the building of the’ kingdom on the earth. 
Amen. 


TALK: 
Maxine A VOCATION CHRISTIAN 


No area of thought and action is of greater 
importance to Christian youth today than 
that of choosing a vocation and making that 
vocation Christian. We tend to dodge or 


avoid this problem now hecause of the heavy - 


demands of the present war. But is it not yet 
of first concern. to ourselvés and to the gen- 
eral good what vocation we follow even in 
war-time? And must we not now look forward 
to our work in the post-war world and begin 
to prepare ourselves for our several callings? 
Charles F. Boss, Jr., presents a thoughtful 
discussion of this subject in the October issue 
of motive. The leader may wish to consult 
the entire article. In the first paragraph 
alone is sufficient material for a worthwhile 
presentation: 


From The Kingdom, The Power and The Glory, 
Oxford University Press, New York, Inc. Used by per- 
mission of the publisher. 
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“If you were completely free to choose, 
what vocation in the post-war world appears 
to be thrilling and absorbing? Are you tech- 
nically equipped for it? Do you possess the 
good will and are you able and willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices? 

Vocations for men of good will will be 
available in the post-war world. They will 
require new motivations, follow new patterns, 
and require new training. Hundreds of young 
people seeking constructive lines of service 
to meet new demands are asking how they 
can equip themselves for this future, Chris- 
tian ideals as well as Christian forces need 
organization around specific needs and voca- 
tions. But we must ask whether the church 
will provide for the growing number of 
youth who are seeking creative and construc- 
tive service. The church at the present time 
is not adequately equipped to care for them. 
The weakness, the rottenness, and the de- 
cay in modern civilization are being exposed 
in a thousand ways. Healing power lies in 
the way enunciated by Christ. The question 
now arises as to how it shall be translated 
into vocational practice. 

“The need for specialized vocational service 
should be considered from the point of view 
of individual vocational work and from the 
new social needs themselves and the new 
social patterns. 

“The motivation for both general and spe- 
cialized vocational training has been in the 
process of changing, and, from a Christian 
point of view, rightly so. Motivations for work 
for private gain, personal achievement, pres- 
tige and power at the expense of the com- 
mon welfare, are insufficient driving forces 
for the vocational techniques and patterns 
imperative in post-war reorganization. New 
problems create new needs: the status of low 
income groups must be improved; the un- 
solved problems of unemployment must be 
faced; racial discrimination must be met with 
equality of opportunity for all races. Men of 
good will must work to overcome selfish ends 
that in the past have too often been the 
motivation for all work.’ 


Prayer: “For a Worthy Career” (Include pe- 
titions for high ambitions, steadfastness 
to goal, for a vocation of challenge and 
usefulness.) 

Hymn: “Young and Radiant He Is Stand- 
ing” 

BENEDICTION 


January 24 


TueMe: New Thoughts on an Old Book 

PreLupE: Hymn: “Light of the World We 
Hail Thee” 

CaLL to Worsuip: (read responsively by 
two leaders or by the leader and the 
group) 


The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the. soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple. 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoic- 
ing the heart: the commandment of the Lord 
is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
forever: the judgments of the Lord are trne 
and righteous altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, 


‘than much fine gold: sweeter also than honey 


and the honeycomb. 

Moreover by them is thy servant warned: 
and in keeping of them there is great reward. 

Thy word have I hid in my heart, that I 
might not sin against thee. 

Therefore shall ye lay up these words in 


4“Vocations for Men of Good Will’? by Charles F. 
Boss, Jr., in motive, October 1942. Published by the 
Department of Educational Institutions, The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. Used by permission. 


your heart and in your soul, and ye shall 
teach them your children, speaking of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom. 

Let the words of my mouth, and the medi- 
tation of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, my strength, and my redeemer. 


Hymn: “Holy* Spirit, Truth Divine” 

Prayer Porm: “Break Thou the Bread of 
Life” 

ScripturRE READING: 
Proverbs 3: 1-9 

TALK: 


Psalm 119: 97-105; 


How Reapest THou? 


Do you know what book was selected 
last month as the book-of-the-month? The 
same book that was chosen every month the 
past year. The same book that was chosen 
every year for many years. Over fourteen 
million copies of it were sold last year. Did 
you read the book? Have you.a copy? What 
did your friends think of it? 

The Bible is coming out of the bookcase 
and on to the living room table. Accumu- 
lated dust is being cleared off and the book 
is being read. Men in the service are turning 
to the Bible, some for the first time in their 
lives. In a recent poll among soldiers, the 
boys selected the Bible as their first choice. 

Christian youth the world over, especially 
since the Amsterdam Conference ‘in 1939, 
have been reading and studying “to show 
themselves approved.” Perhaps our own 
group, as a group and as individuals, could 
do more in the way of enjoying the use of 
their Bibles. Think of it: the Gospel of Mat- 
thew alone can be read in about an hour. 
Here are some suggested ways of using the 
Bible and of things to do: 

1. Make a resolve to read the Bible alone 
at least fifteen minutes a day for a week. 
Then let the group report at the regular 
meeting the success of their effort, the diffi- 
culties met, desirable changes in method, etc. 

2. Make note of the Scripture Reading 


which your pastor uses and read the selection _ 


during the week. 

3. In Youth Meetings, or in Sunday school 
classes look carefully for Scripture lessons 
that fit the themes of the programs. 

4. Make a survey in your own youth group, 
in your Sunday school, or in the city or area 
where you are, as to. who need Bibles. 

5. Send Bibles, or at least New Testaments, 
to the men in the armed forces. They need 
and want them. You can meet that need. 

6. Give individual books of the Bible to the 

sick, the aged, or the shut-in. 
_ 7. Read passages from the Bible aloud 
in groups; in the family group at the table, 
or at a lime when the family are together: 
in youth groups using various translations of 
the Bible, such as Goodspeed, Weymouth, 
Moffatt, and the American Revised. 

8. Further suggestions may be found from 
consulting the American Bible Society.* 
Hymn: “Thy Word is Like a Garden” 
Crosine PRAYER: 

Lord, we thank thee for a deep-hearted 
book that tells us that thy goodness is over 
all, like the mercy of the morning, and tender- 
ness of the evening. Help us to give our 
souls to its wisdom, its vision of the unseen, 
its passion for righteousness, its sympathy 
for man. Teach us to read it, love it and live 
with it, until its spirit mingles with our 
spirit, making us pure of heart and creative 
in goodness, Amen. 

—JosernH Fort Newton 


5 Addresses: Bible House, Park Ave. and 57th 


St., New York City; or 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Nl. 
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January 31 


THEME: Freedom for All 

PRELUDE: Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God 
and King” 

Opentnc SENTENCES: “If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

Hymn: “O Worship the King” 

PRAYER: (in unison or by a leader) 


O God, who art the light of the minds that 
know thee, the life of the souls that love thee, 
and the strength of the thoughts that seek 
thee, help us so to know thee that we may 
truly love thee, soto love thee that we may 
fully serve thee, whose service is perfect free- 
dom; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


ScripTuRE ReApine: Psalm 67 

Reapine: “Judge Eternal, Throned in Splen- 
dor” by Henry Scott Holland (No. 277 in 
New Hymnal for American Youth) 


TALK: 


Two alternative talks are possible: 

First, “The Four Freedoms.” These were 
given by President Roosevelt in his message 
to the 77th Congress, January 6, 1942, as 
follows: 

“The first is freedom of speech and ex- 
pression—everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person 
to worship God in his own way—every- 
where in the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means eco- 
nomic understanding, which will secure to 
every nation a healthy peacetime life for 
its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a 
point and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to commit 
an act of aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world.” 

For elaboration of these points send for the 
bulletin, The United Nations Fight for the 
Four Freedoms, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D.C. See also worship programs 
for intermediates in the October International 
Journal. 


PRAYER: 


We thank thee, O God, for our national 
heritage of liberty and freedom. Let us never 
forget that for freedom of conscience a great 
price was paid by many of those who had a 
part in the founding of our nation. May we 
cherish with something of the sacrificial de- 
votion of the Pilgrim Fathers those religious 
and civil liberties which to them were dearer 
than life itself. May freedom be to us some- 
thing more than the forms of freedom, more 
than a tradition that attaches itself to the 
institutions of the past. Save us as a people 
from those who in professed devotion to 
democracy would destroy democracy, and in 
the name of freedom rob the people of their 
liberties. As a nation may we learn how to 
use law not merely to hamper and restrict 
the activities of men but to create a new and 
better State in which the powers and ca- 
pacities of all the people shall find full and 
free exercise. And in that new and larger 
freedom may humanity under thy guidance 
at last come into its own. Amen.” 


Cosine Hymn: “O Beautiful, My Country” 
‘or “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 
BENEDICTION 


® Galasian Sacramentary. 
™By Wade Crawford Barclay. Used by permission 
of author. 
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about the comfort you get out of cash bene- 
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NOW ONLY $2.00 


will put any of our complete Health and Ac- 
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Current Feature Films 


Across the Pacific (War.) Mary Astor, 
Humphrey Bogart, Sidney Greenstreet. Melo- 
drama. Apparently disgraced in army, ex- 
soldier falls in with Japanese agents on 
freighter, eventually foils them in plot to 
wreck Panama Canal on eve of Pearl Harbor. 

. Deft direction and unique characteriza- 
tion make of no better than routine plot the 
success most war-themed melodramas attempt 
in vain. Details have unusual sense of reality. 
Except for unconvincing climax, superior sus- 
pense fare. M, Y 

Are Husbands Necessary? (Par.) Chas. 
Dingle, Betty Field, Ray Milland. Comedy 
about the scatter-brained wife who tells white 
lies to “help” husband, succeeds mainly in 
bungling things all around. . . . Wife’s in- 
anity comic, but strains on-looker’s patience 
to the breaking point. (Adapted from popu- 
lar novel, “Mr. and Mrs. Cugat.”) Smoothly 
handled; drinking scenes provide part of 
comedy. Fair. 

*Bambi (RKO; Disney Production) Car- 
toon fantasy in technicolor, with forest back- 
grounds: the life of a deer from birth to 
maturity, with other animals as friends and 
man as villain. .. . Story is presented simply, 
with warmth of characterization and beauty 
of musical score. Too-human voices of ani- 
mals only detracting element. New excellence 
in indicating perspective. Fanciful, entertain- 
ing. M, Y, 

The Big Street (RKO) Lucille Ball, Ray 
Collins, Henry Fonda, Sam Levene, Agnes 
Moorehead. Drama based on typical. Damon 
Runyon story of dog-like devotion of meek 
bus boy to unworthy dancer suffering from 
delusions of grandeur even after being crip- 
pled for life... . An unusual plot, combining 
pathos and comedy, and with discerning 
touches in characterization. Many of the peo- 
ple and much of the background are unpleas- 
ant. Sentimental tale from cynical viewpoint. 


The Black Swan (Fox) Laird Cregar, 
Maureen O’Hara, Thomas Mitchell, Tyrone 
Power. Melodrama, Adventure on high seas 
and on islands of Spanish Main during the 
days of Henry Morgan the pirate. . . . Dash- 
ing, with abundance of action and plenty of 
fighting, brawling, drinking. A typical Saba- 
tini novel pictured in technicolor. Bright out- 
side, but no meat within. M, Y 

Bombs Over Burma (Producers) Noel 
Madison, Anna May Wong. Melodrama. Bus- 
load of assorted passengers on Burma Road 
foil bomb plot of Japanese agents. . . . Some 
rather good characterizations are unrealized 
by artificial plot. The usual hokum. 

The Busses Roar (War.) Julie Bishop, 
Richard Travis. Melodrama. Bus-load of as- 
sorted passengers on California highway foil 
bomb plot of Japanese agents. . . . No char- 


acterizations to be unrealized by artificial” 


plot. The usual hokum, only more so. 
Desperate Journey (War.) Errol Flynn, 
Alan Hale, Arthur Kennedy, Raymond Mas- 
sey, Ronald Reagan. Melodrama. Hair-breadth 
escapes by irresponsible crew of British 
bomber forced down near eastern German 
border, some losing their lives, others trek- 
king through Berlin, ete., to Holland. . . 
Tense excitement as the miraculous escapes 
are affected, but the encounters are so far- 
fetched and the Germans respond so much 
like ninepins that film soon ceases to be 
convincing. M, Y 
Get Hep to Love (Uniy.) Edith Barrett, 
Gloria Jean, Donald O’Connor. Comedy, with 
songs by Gloria Jean in her role as child 
prodigy who flees concert duties to hide with 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*— Outstanding for Family. 
+—Ontstanding ‘for Mature Audi- 
ence. 


small-town family and attend high school. 
. . . Occasional songs by the young actress 
are film’s chief recommendation. A pleasant 
but undistinguished effort. YoOuG 

Guerilla Brigade (Ukraniafilm; Russian 
dialogue, English titles) Drama celebrating 
heroic resistance of peasants, miners and fish- 
ermen to German occupation of Ukraine in 
1918, . . . An-example of series of Soviet 
films hailing heroes of the past, with implica- 
tions for events of today. Inferior photog- 
raphy, exciting action. 

Halfway to Shanghai (Univ.) Irene Her- 
vey, Kent Taylor. Melodrama cut on usual 
pattern of nazi spies balked in efforts to ob- 
tain secrets by dashing Americans. . . . Rou- 
tine plot handled in routine fashion, strug- 
gling hard to make its patriotic points. 


Hi Neighbor (Rep.) John Archer, Jean 
Parker, “Scotty and Honeysuckle.” Comedy 
in which farm students in work-your-way- 
through school must persuade “owner” to 
continue her annual gifts. . . . May possibly 
entertain those who enjoy “barn dance” radio 


program, several stars of which appear. Awk- 


ward and amateurish. 

Invisible Agent (Uniy.) Jon Hall, Cedric 
Hardwicke, Ilona Massey. Melodrama. The 
usual trick photography of “invisible man” 
fame enables American owner of formula to 
filch secrets from nazi headquarters in Berlin. 
. . . A fantastic piece which in seeking to 
combine fantasy with melodramatic brutality 
comes off second best. Trick photography, 
as always, is interesting, but somehow out of 
place here. M, Y 

Just Off Broadway (Fox) Lloyd Nolan, 
Marjorie Weaver. Melodrama. Detective flees 
service on jury to gain clues which convict 
hitherto unsuspected murderer. . . . Trouble 
with this “Michael Shayne” series is lack of 
subtlety in direction, which leaves everything 
to detective’s final summing up. e+ ee de- 
tective fare. 

Lucky Legs (Col.) Jinx Falkenburg, rid. 
abeth Patterson. Comedy about a bequest left 


‘by playboy to dancer, and plot by gangsters 


to obtain it from her. . . . A naive effort 
that tries unsuccessfully to mix comedy, melo- 
drama and a musical show. Awkwardly done, 
second rate. 

A Man’s World (Col.) Marguerite Chap- 
man, Wm. Wright, Jr. Melodrama. Remote 
chromium mining project is setting for gang- 
ster machinations and sabotage activity by 
enemy agents. . . . Excitement aplenty, and 
a chase to do justice to any western. Un- 
pleasant people abound, and the story is ar- 
tificial and contrived. 


-conflict. . 


KKKKK 


Men of the Fleet (The March of Time) 
Documentary showing various branches of 
training offered recruits by the Navy, with 
considerable emphasis on medical depart- 
ment. ... . Designed probably as recruiting 
aid, this succeeds in making routine infor- 
mation pictorial and dramatic. /nformative. 


a 
+Moscow Strikes Back (Artkino; re- 
leased by Republic; commentary in English) 
Newsreels from Russia, showing last year’s 
defense of Moscow; the counter attack; the 
desolation, human and material, in wake of 
. Revealing, on-the-spot photogra- 
phy, presenting details of actual combat and 
reactions of soldiers and everyday men and 
women caught in the struggle. Gruesome but 
impressive as revelation of what war actually 
1s. > 
Now Voyager (War.) Gladys Cooper, 
Bette Davis, Paul Henreid, Claude Rains. 
Drama. Study of neurotic, dominated young 
woman as she responds to aid of psychiatrist, 
finds new reason for living and asserts her 
independence. . . . Serious intent obvious; 
sensitively directed and interpreted; main- 
tains interest throughout. Adult psychological 
drama. M 
Panama Hattie (MGM) Dan Dailey, Jr., 
Virginia O’Brien, Red Skelton, Ann Sothern. 
Musical. Vaudeville- -type acts and songs 
strung on sketchy tale of Panama cafe en- 
tertainer and her sailor friends. . . . Slap- 
stick, with lines and songs occasionally bor- 
dering on risqué, and long dull stretches 
between. Somehow not worth the effort. 


The Prime Minister (War.; produced in 
England) John Gielgud, Diana Wynyard, 
Biography of Disraeli, with emphasis on in- 
fluence of his wife on his career, and featur- 
ing his audiences with Queen Victoria. 
Episodes are rather interesting in themselves 
as instruction, but they are expository, not 
dramatic, and we never know from them 
why Disraeli was a great man. Long speeches 
and printed titles frequently substituted for 
action. Static. 

Secrets of a Co-ed (Producers) Otto 
Kruger, Tina Thayer, Rick Vallin. Melo- 
drama. Gangster-connected attorney suffers 
remorse, takes punishment when his spoiled 
daughter is caught in web he has spun... . 
Despite inept title, convincing performance 
by Kruger and others lifts this out of class 
to which its theme and handling would 
otherwise assign it. A maudlin tale well pre- 
sented. 

Sherlock Holmes and the Voice of 
Terror (Univ.) Nigel Bruce, Basil. Rath- 
bone. Melodrama. Famous detective thrust 
into present-day England to fight nazi sabo- 
tage in high places. . . . Enjoyment depends 
on whether you want your Sherlock Holmes 
straight or modernized. As spy fare, obvious 
but sometimes tense. ; 

+The Talk of the Town (Col.) Jean 
Arthur, Edgar Buchanan, Ronald Colman, 
Cary Grant. Comedy. Varying points of view 
on “letter of the law” brought into focus 
when falsely accused worker hides in attic 
of legal expert, and secretary-housekeeper 
seeks to reconcile philosophies. . . . Deft 
writing and direction makes this intelligent 
entertainment. . 

Wildcat (Par.) Richard Arlen, Elisha 
Cook, Jr., Arline Judge. Melodrama in oil 
fields, with rival drillers fighting each other 
to win prize for first well. . . . Violent ac- 
tion in typed situations by typed characters, 
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*Yankee Doodle Dandy (War.) James 
Cagney, Walter Huston, Joan Leslie, Richard 
Whorf. Biography-musical. The life of 
George M. Cohan, famous theatrical enter- 
tainer and song writer, with excerpts from 
shows for which he wrote the music and in 
which he appeared. . . . Manages to convey 
flavor of period and people; ensembles pre- 
sented in lavish style. Music stirring and 
effective. Good entertainment. M, Y, C 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 
We Press On. 40 min., 

$2.00. 

A stimulating presentation of “missions in 
the world at war.” The subject is of such 
general interest that although the film was 
produced by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions and contains a few refer- 
ences to Presbyterian work, it is suitable 
for use by all denominations. A new tech- 
nique is used: Opening scenes show a panel 
discussion with speakers representing various 
inter-denominational mission agencies as well 
as the Board. As each speaker begins scenes 
illustrating his phase of the subject are 
shown. In this way the problems and achieve- 
ments of the world missionary enterprise are 
vividly presented. Although many of the 
scenes are photographically imperfect the 
presentation is effective and may be used to 
advantage with seniors, young people, and 
adults in forums, clubs, mission study classes 
and Sunday evening services. To some extent 
scenes of China duplicate those in “Rebirth 
of a Nation.” 

Distributed by producer, 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Content: EXCELLENT; 


16 mm., sound, 


Technical Quality: 


‘Goon 


This Spanish Speaking World. 10 min, 
16 mm., sound, $2.00. 

Beginning with a brief glimpse into the 
origin of the Spanish language, the film, 
through animated maps, traces the routes 
of Spanish explorers of the New World and 
the resulting influence of Spain on the 
Western Hemisphere and continues with 
scenes and maps to introduce our Spanish 
speaking neighbors. Closes with the song, 
“La Paloma,” the words of which appear 
both in Spanish and English. Made _pri- 
marily as an introduction to the study of 
the Spanish language, the film may well 
serve as introductory or background material 
for mission studies on Latin America. Suit- 
able for all ages from intermediate up, in 
mission classes and vacation schools. 

Available through R. F. A. members at 
denominational book stores. 

Content: Goop; Technical Quality: Goop 


Rebirth of a Nation. 40 min., 
sound, $2.00. 

An interpretation of the history, accomp- 
lishments, and promise of the Christian 
movement in China with emphasis on the 
changes and activities necessitated by Japan’s 
war in China. Narration is by Dr. Charles T. 
Leber. Pictures are a mixture of new and 
old material, so that the technical quality is 
somewhat uneyen. This rather comprehensive 
and interesting treatment of the subject 
should prove useful in developing apprecia- 
tion for mission activity in China and for 
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16 mm., 
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the Chinese people. Suitable for all ages 
from senior up in forums, clubs, mission 
study classes and Sunday evening services 
and for all denominations, though there are 
some references to Presbyterian work. Some 
scenes duplicate Chinese scenes in “We 
Press On.” Produced and distributed by 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 156 
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Content: Very Goon; Technical Quality: 
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Is What's Happening “lf 


“* THe MoRE earnest use of the Bible is the 

theme running through the preparations 
being made for the observance of Universal 
Bible Sunday on December 13. The day will 
be widely proclaimed in the daily press. 
Packages of material are going out from the 
American Bible Society to 120,000 pastors. 
Full information in regard to the observance 
of the day can be secured from the Society 
at Park Avenue and 57th Street, New York 
City. 


** THE EIGHTEENTH annual celebration of 

Negro History Week will take place 
February 7-14. The plans contemplate a na- 
tional demonstration of what the Negro has 
done to advance democracy. Free posters and 
other materials may be obtained from the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538 Ninth St. N.W., Washington, 
DC: 


“ Ture AMERICAN SuNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 

observed its 125th anniversary on Sun- 
day, November 15. This has been a pioneer 
movement directed by laymen. It has pio- 
neered not only in the extension of Sunday 
schools to unchurched communities but also 
in the production of lesson materials for chil- 
dren. It now has 160 missionaries who last 
year visited 3,000 Sunday schools. 


Personal Notes 


** Dr. Pau V. TAytor is the new executive 

secretary of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and Publication of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. He was formerly dean of 
Central China Christian College at Wuchang 
where his duties were both academic and ad- 
ministrative. Dr. Taylor was born in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, and educated in 
Muhlenberg College, the Theological Semi- 
nary at Lancaster, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia University and Hartford 
Seminary. He has the Ph.D. degree in edu- 
cation. He taught for a number of years in 
Schuylkill Seminary and in the Lancaster 
Theological Seminary and has served in an 
Evangelical church. He succeeds Dr. A. R. 
Keppel who is now president of Catawba 
College. 


** Mr. Epwin PHEtps, for some years Gen- 

eral Secretary of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s Union of America, has recently re- 
entered the practice of patent law and is now 
a member of the firm of Soans, Pond and 
Anderson of Chicago. Last spring the youth 


agencies of the Northern Baptist Convention . 


were merged and the Young People’s Union 
was taken over into the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship. Mr. Phelps continues to find oppor- 
tunities of rendering service in Christian 
education and young people’s work. 


“* Miss Emma Jane Kramer this fall be- 

came a member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of Children 
of The Methodist Church. Her primary re- 
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sponsibility will be for work with preschool 
children. Miss Kramer was a member of 
the former Methodist Episcopal Church. She 
comes from Maryville, Tennessee, and has 
been actively identified with Christian edu- 
cation in her own local church, district and 
conference. She has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the church school periodicals and 
has written a new program booklet for 
juniors. 


% 


** Dr. Ross W. SANDERSON, Executive Sec- 

_ Tetary of the Buffalo, New York, Coun- 
cil of Churches, has announced his resigna- 
tion, effective December 31. The cooperative 
work of the churches in Buffalo has grown 
greatly under his administration. Both lo- 
cally and nationally he has given unstintedly 
of his time and energy and rich experiences 
to making the ecumenical church a greater 
reality in the local community. 


2, 


* Rev. W. Evsert STarn, for the past sev- 

eral years director of religious education 
for the Disciples in Ohio, recently resigned 
to become pastor of the Disciples Church at 
Fulton, Missouri. Mr. Starn succeeds Donald 
F. West as pastor of the church. The church 
serves William Woods College for girls and 
Westminster College for men. 


% 


“+ Rey. M. ALLEN Gisson has recently been 

appointed as Boys’ Work Secretary of the 
Maritime Religious Education Council, Can- 
ada. He is the son of Rey. Alexander Gibson, 
Baptist religious education secretary for the 
Maritime Provinces. Rev. ALLAN W. MARTIN 
is now secretary of religious education for 
Saskatchewan for the United Church of Can- 
ada. Rev. James M. Taytor has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position in Manitoba. 
Miss Rutu Lucas has become Children’s 
Work Secretary for the Ontario Religious 
Education Council. 


“* Miss LILLIAN CARSCADDEN resigned re- 

cently as Girls’ Work Secretary of the 
Religious Education Council of Alberta, Can- 
ada, and has been succeeded by Miss JEAN 
Barynton. Miss Marygorie Peck has suc- 
ceeded Miss WINNIFRED McELRroy in a simi- 
lar position with the Saskatchewan Council. 
The provincial councils and three major de- 
nominations are now served by nine Girls’ 
Work Secretaries who guide the Canadian 
Girls in Training movement of the Canadian 
churches. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 


“* THE SEVENTY-THIRD annual convention of 

the Churches of Maine, held in Portland 
in October faced the serious need of provid- 
ing immediate help for and counselling sery- 
ice to churches in new industrial and camp 
areas, as well as the problem of how to main- 
tain the religious program in depleted com- 
munities. Immediately following the Portland 
meeting, and using some of the leaders, a 


series of four one-day conferences was held 
in various parts of the state. Taking confer- 
ences to people is Maine’s way of meeting the 
gas rationing. 


“ THe PROTESTANT CHURCHES of Scranton 
and Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, 
held their sixty-seventh annual church con- 
vention, sponsored by the Christian Education 
Commission of the United Churches, in No- 
vember. The theme was built around the 
United Christian Education Advance. 
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“* THE councit of United Churches of St. 

Joseph’s County (South Bend), Indiana, 
now publishes a bulletin called The Church 
Councillor. It is sent to pastors, Sunday school 
superintendents, members of the official Coun- 
cil family, and to holders of Christian Citizen- 
ship cards. These cards, which can be carried 
with other membership cards, read: “This is 
to certify that John Doe is enrolled as a 
Christian Citizen supporting the Council of 
Churches.” The new bulletin also reports the 
formation of the St. Joseph’s County Youth 
Union as the Youth Division of the Council. 


“+ Earty iN Novemser, key young people 

and denominational youth leaders met in 
the Central Church of Christ, Des Moines, 
to form the Iowa State Youth Council. The 
purpose of the Council was stated as follows: 
“For wider Christian fellowship across de- 
nominational agency and racial lines in the 
state and in counties and local communities; 
for wider fellowship through the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement with other young people 
in North America and throughout the world; 
for the correlation of youth programs of de- 
nominations and agencies in the state; and 
for the formation of county and community 
Christian Youth Councils.” 

Massachusetts also had a large meeting of 
young people and youth leaders in Worcester 
early in November to inaugurate the Massa- 
chusetts State Youth Council. Details of 
organization were not yet available as this 
page went to press. 


Coming Events 


DECEMBER 


12 Meeting of the Parish and Church 
School Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, Phila- 
delphia. 


Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of The Methodist Church, 
Cleveland. 


Annual meetings of Home Missions 
Council, Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence, United Council of Church 
Women, United Stewardship Coun- 
cil, Cleveland. 

Joint conference of 
agencies, Cleveland. 


ll Annual meeting, Federal Council of 
Churches, Cleveland. 

Baptist Youth Fellowship, Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


inter-church 
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Christmas Worship in the Home 
(Continued from page 8) 


The service begins in a spirit of joy and laughter, each one, 
beginning with the father, relating the story of the merriest 
Christmas he can remember. The singing of “Joy to the 
World” and reading a poem leads to the candle lighting 
ceremony. In this ceremony each one tells what he thinks 
he can do to make a happy home, and as he lights his 
candle from the “Candle of Christ” he says: 


And so I light the candle of my life 
By pledging these and other things, 

And with the help of Christ Pll keep it bright 
To share its joys in all it brings. 


Then there is a spoken meditation to the absent one and 
a silent prayer as his candle is lighted; likewise to the 
member who has died. With all the candles lighted the 
hymn “Light of the World, We Hail Thee,” a Scripture 
reading, and directed silent prayer follow, ‘closing . with 
the Lord’s Prayer. Carols and a closing prayer complete 
the service. 


A AA 


Rather than using this space to reproduce a complete 
service, it was thought more fruitful to describe these vari- 
ous types and plans, and to hope that this would suggest to 
readers of this article that they develop their own plans and 
orders of service for experimental use this year. 

These samples already in hand, enriched by additional 
ones which readers of this article will send in, will be used 
as the basis for a pamphlet of resource materials and 
Christmas services for the family which the Committee on 
the Christian Family plans to prepare for general use next 
Christmas season. 


We Studied Religious Music 
(Continued from page 12) 


origin, growth and similarity. 

Our next exploring took us into music composed in the 
religious spirit without being so designated. Beethoven’s 
great choral symphony, we thought, might be called humani- 
tarian rather than religious. Then we sang César Franck’s 
“Panis Angelicus” and played records of his Symphony in 
D minor—a work once called “a cathedral in sound.” 

Against this historic background, we closed the year’s 
study by planning the introductory part of a vesper service. 
Our class as a whole tried making a metrical version of the 
23rd psalm, as Isaac Watts might have done it. The first two 
stanzas follow: 


The Lord my faithful shepherd is, 
With Him I know no want; ; 
The paths I tread are only His, 
His praise I always vaunt. 


In verdant fields He makes me lie, 
I rest by quiet springs; 

My soul, refreshed, will never die, 
Whate’er the future brings. 


This, we found, could be sung to the tune, “O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past.” It is not great religious poetry, but as 
an experiment, it had its value. 

The year’s work was based on two complementary ideas: 
a knowledge of the musical background of our present-day 
Protestant church services, and an attempt to “worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 


December, 1942 


“Especially valuable for use in church school 
classes and church membership classes.” 
—Int. Journal of Religious Education 


THE CHURCH 
OF 
OUR FATHERS 


ROLAND H. BAINTON 


‘A most exceptional book. - very 
well done. The romance of the 
Church Universal is outlined with 
charm of narration. Intended for 
boys and girls, it is fully as fasci- 
New 


$2.50 


nating for their elders.’"— 
York Times. 


With “200 striking pictures” 


ai bookstores hie 


Guiding Volunteer Field Workers 
(Continued from page 11) 


field counselors for contacts which they make. There are 
also three visual stories on two-inch kodachrome slides, 
each dealing with some phase of the program of Christian 
education. One shows what a church can do to help the 
home to be Christian, one is the story of the summer 
laboratory school held last summer and gives helps in 
teaching procedures, and one tells the story of the recrea- 
tion school and endeavors to improve the quality of recrea- 
tional programs in our communities.* 


8. Guided reading. A small collection of books dis- 
tributed to the volunteer field counselors, one or two books 
in a single mailing, will stimulate study and open the way 
for a paid staff member to direct the reading of volunteer 
field counselors. 

The task of training these volunteer field counselors is 
the task of helping them to grow in their purposes, goals 
and skills. The principle of learning by doing and creative 
procedure should be kept constantly in mind if the execu- 
tive is to lead his volunteer helpers into an increasing use- 
fulness to the churches. 


1There are a number of films and slides which may be bought 
by a denominational or interdenominational agency and made ayail- 
able to volunteer field counselors within the area. Still others may 
be rented for short term use. The new bulletin of the International 
Council entitled, “Bring New Life into Leadership Education—Use 
Visual Methods” (Bulletin 920—25¢) gives a comprehensive survey 
of the materials available, together with suggestions for their use. 
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Graded Curriculum and General Program Materials 
Published from July 15 to October 15, 1942 


Dorinc tHe past WEEKS, the publishing 
houses have been making available a host 
of fine books in this field, so the list for this 
quarter is longer than usual. Among them 
are interesting and helpful books for leaders 
and for the various age groups, a series of 
five books which will make for a better under- 
standing of Latin America, dramas, and a 
descriptive list of films for special occasions. 
Announced also is a new quarterly magazine 
designed for the Christian home. 

With the cooperation of editors and pub- 
lishers, the Department of Research presents 
these quarterly lists in the December, March, 
June, and September issues of the Journal, 
the first in the series appearing in the De- 
cember 1938 number. Back issues of the 
Journal are available at fifteen cents per 


copy. 


I. Religious Education of Children 
A. Nursery Children 
Lioyp, Mary Epna. Part 1, My Book for 
Fall. Nashville, Graded Press, 1942. 48 p. 
15¢. 


Pictures and stories for nursery children. 
Suggestions for parents and leaders. 


Lioyp, Mary Epna. Nursery Children in 
the Church. Nashville, Methodist Publishing 
House, 1942. 88 p. 20¢. 


Manual for the leader of beginner children. 


Lioyp, Mary Epna. Religious Nurture in 
Nursery Class and Home. Nashville, Graded 
Press, 1942. 236 p. $1.00. 

Guidance for leaders of nursery classes 
for each Sunday in the year, with additional 
sections on characteristics of nursery chil- 
dren, equipment, and suggestions as to songs, 
stories, games, activities. 


B. Nursery Children, Primaries, Juniors 


CHARACTER AND CULTURE SERIES. THOMP- 
soN, BLANCHE JENNINGS, My Monday Book: 
Bible Children, 32 p. CRowrHer, RutH; My 
Tuesday Book: Manly Manners, 113 p. Bur- 
DEKIN, HaRoLp, photographer, and CLAXTON, 
EEenst; My Wednesday Book: A Child’s 
Grace, 60 p. WATTERS, GARNETTE and Cour- 
tis, S. A.; My Thursday Book: A Picture 
Dictionary for Children, 478 p. GROVER, 
Beatrice B.; My Friday Book: Broad Stripes 
and Bright Stars, 83 p. Hay, Etta H.; My 
Saturday Book: Friendly Tales for Children, 
64 p. Chicago, Associated Authors, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, 1942. $8.95 per set. _ 

Six basic books for shaping character and 
culture. For use of parents with children 
under eight years of age, and calls for ten 
minutes a day. A pamphlet of suggestions 
for parents is included. ; 


C. Beginners 


BickeL, Lucy V. Teaching Four- and Five- 
Year-Old Children. Nashville, Methodist 
Publishing House, 1942. 83 p. 20¢. 


Manual for the beginner department leader. 
D, Primaries 


BerHany Grapep Lesson Series. Third 
Year, Fall Quarter. Hazel A. Lewis, Wor- 
shiping God Long Ago and Now, Learning 
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About Our Church and Other Churches, 
Christmas Loving and Giving. Bible Leaflets, 
13 four-page, 12¢. Activity Materials Set, 12¢. 
Teacher’s Quarterly, 141 p., 35¢. Message to 
Parents, 4 p., 25¢ a dozen. St. Louis, Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, 1942. - 


Eppy, Lots B. Children and Churches in 
Latin America. Nashville and New York, 
Methodist Publishing House, 1942. 80 p. 25¢. 

Leader’s manual giving resource material 


for additional sessions, emphasizing the work 
of The Methodist Church in Latin America. 


Grapep Primary Series. Vol. 5, No. 1. 
Unit I, Working and Worshiping in Our 
Church. Unit JJ, Learning to Be Thankful. 
Unit Ill, Why We Keep Christmas. Primary 
Bible Leaflets, 13 four-page leaflets, 15¢. 
Primary Handwork Set, 12¢. Kansas City, 
Missouri, Nazarene Publishing House, 1942. 


Jupson KerysToNE GRADED SERIES. Course 
III, Part 1. Hazel A. Lewis. Working and 
Learning in God’s World. Bible Leaflets, 13 
four-page, 13¢. Activity Materials Set, 12¢. 
Picture Set, $1.00. Teacher’s Textbook, 141 
p., 40¢. Message to Parents, 4 p., 2¢. Phila- 
delphia, Judson Press, 1942. 


Linpsay, Meta R. Primary Closely Graded 
Church School Courses. Superintendent's 
Manual. Nashville, Graded Press, 1942. 128 
p. 35¢. 

For use with Primary Closely Graded 
Church School Courses I, II, III. Provides 
help in administering a department program 
which will unify the fellowship, worship, 
study, and service activities of children and 
of the teachers. 


STancer, Marcaret A. A Brand New 
Baby. Boston, Beacon Press, 1942. 142 p. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Stories for six- and seven-year-olds, at home 
or school, to bring out their feelings about 
babies, to help them face leisurely the story 
of life’s beginnings, and to lead them through 
watching progressive learnings of a baby to 
see that learning continues throughout life. 
The stories are available unbound in leaflet 
form, especially for children to take home 
after church school where the stories have 
been told, 


E. Primaries, Juniors 


Nicuotson, Heten F. Why Celebrate 
Whitsunday? New York, National Council, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 1942. 32 p. 
25¢. 

Six-session unit, to’ be started shortly after 
Easter, to acquaint children in grades three 
and four with the birthday of the Church, 
which is a living organism. 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls at 
Christmas. Hartford, Connecticut, Council of 
Churches and Religious Education, 1942. 44 
p. 10¢; 25 or more, 8¢ each. 

Christmas booklet for daily worship of boys 
and girls with family, friends, or alone. 
Shows how people honor Jesus at this season. 
Guides children in increasing their joy as 
they share Christmas with others. 


F. Primaries, Juniors, Intermediates 
53 Sunday Talks to Children. Schofield, 


Joseph A., Jr. Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 
1942. 203 p. Cloth, $1.50. 


Presents fifty-three children’s sermons. 
Follows the Church and calendar year. A 
source book, too, for parents and leaders in 
Sunday, vacation, and weekday church 
schools, 


Fuicut, Joun W. Moses. Juvenile Volume, 
146 yp. Cloth, $1.75. AcHeson, Epna L. 
Moses. A Guide for Teachers, 48 p., 60¢. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1942. 


Dramatic narrative of Moses for. juniors 
and intermediates, but worthy of reading 
by any one. Leader’s guide gives valuable 
suggestions for each chapter under following 
topics—contents of the chapter, discussion 
questions, possible activities; includes 
samples of dramatic scenes, 


*MiLLer, OLive Beaupre. Heroes of the 
Bible. Chicago, John A. Dickson, 1940. 542 
p. Cloth, $3.95. - 


The editor of the Book House for Chil- 
dren has brought together this collection 
of biographies of Bible characters. The nar- 
ratives are of high literary value and true 
to Bible text. Valuable for teachers, as a 
resource guide for family religion, and as a 


reading book for youth themselves. For 
juniors and intermediates. 
G. Juniors 

BeTHANY GRADED Lesson Series. First 


Year, Fall Quarter. Grace W. McGavran, 
Learning to Use Our Bibles, Our Church and 
the World, and Keeping Christmas Christian. 
Bible Study Guide for Juniors, 48 p., 20¢. 
Activities Resource Materials Set, 50¢. Teach- 


er’s Quarterly, 143 p., 35¢. Message to Par-- 


ents, 4 p., 25¢ a dozen. St. Louis, Christian 
Board of Publication, 1942. 


THE CHILD AND THE Book Senrtss. Year I. 
Peery, AGNES JUNKIN AND WERNER, EMILY 
J. What Is God Like? Teacher’s Guide, 96 
p., $1.25. New York, Island Workshop Press 
Cooperative, Inc., 1942. 

For weekday Christian education. Four- 
year course of guidance of growth in Chris- 
tian character—year one for ten-year-olds. 
Three units: What is God like? What does 
God expect of me? Why do we have a 
church? 


Tue CHILD AND THE Book Senies. Year II. 
Peery, AGNES JUNKIN AND WERNER, EMILY 


J. The Bible. Teacher’s Guide, 96 p. $1.25. - 


New York, Island Workshop Press -Coopera- 
tive, Inc., 1942. 

For weekday Christian education. Four- 
year course of guidance of growth in Chris- 
tian character—year two for eleven-year-olds. 
Three units: What is the Bible? Why does 
it still exist? How does the Bible help all 
kinds of people in the world? 

CLose.y GrapED CHuRCcH SCHOOL Courses. 
Course IV, Part 1. Apa W. Smiru, In Wis- 
dom and in Stature. Course V, Part 1. Doro- 
THY LaCrorx Hitt, The Way of Good Will, 
Course VI, Part 1. Westa Towner and Es- 
TELLA H, Love, Our Father's Business. For 
each course: Pupil’s Work and Study Book, 
64 p., 20¢. Teacher’s Manual, 128 p., 35¢. 
Nashville, Graded Press, 1942, 


* Printed during earlier period. 
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HazeLtwoop, Lora. Journeying in South 
America. Nashville and NewYork, Metho- 
dist Publishing House, 1942. 79 p. 25¢. 


Unit of work for use in additional church- 
school sessions. 


Jupson Keystone Grapep Series. Course 
IV, Part 1. Grace McGavran. Unit I, Learn- 
ing to Use Our Bibles. Unit II, My Church 
and the World. Unit I, Keeping Christmas 
Christian. Bible Study Guide for Juniors, 
48 p., 20¢. Activities Resource Materials 
Set, 50¢. Teacher’s Book 143 p., 40¢. Mes- 
sage to Parents, 4 p., 2¢. Philadelphia, Jud- 
son Press, 1942. 


. 


Kramer, EMMA JANE. News Flashes from 
Latin America, Nashville and New York, 
Methodist Publishing House, 1942. 62 p. 
25¢. 

Manual in missionary education for leaders 
of juniors for ten monthly meetings. 


Smitu, Apa W. Junior Closely Graded 
Church School Courses. Superintendent’s 
Manual. Nashville, Graded Press, 1942. 128 p. 
35¢. 

For use with Junior Closely Graded Church 
School Courses IV, V, VI. To help the depart- 
ment superintendent to coordinate the mate- 
rials of the three grades, to organize activities 
on a departmental basis, and to provide 
meaningful worship experiences. 


WELKER, EpirH F. The Church at Work 
with Junior Children. Nashville, Methodist 
Publishing House, 1942. 90 p. 20¢. 


Manual for the leader of juniors. 


Younc, Frances M. The World to Christ 
We Bring. Pupil’s Workbook, 84 p., 60¢. 
Teacher’s Guide, 27 p., 30¢. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Cloister Press, 1942. ; 

‘A fourth-grade course, dealing with the 
following: missionary heroes of the Bible, 
Christians around the world, the Church 
throughout the world, the qualifications of 
a good missionary, the Church in America. 


H. Children’s Division Leaders 


Baxter, Epna M. Children and the Chang- 
ing World. Nashville and New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, revised 1942. 125 p. 
35¢. 

Discusses the difficulties of children in a 
changing world, the adjustments needed, and 
ways and techniques for successful guidance. 
A First Series text. 


*SKINNER, Mary. The Church Plans for 
the Children. Nashville, Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 1941. 55 p. 15¢. 

Manual on the program of the church for 
the children’s division. 


II. Religious Education of 
Young People 


A. Intermediates 


Jones, ERNESTINE SAMMONS. Future 
Homemakers. Pupil’s Workbook, 31 p., 20¢; 
6 or more copies, 15¢ each. Leader’s Book, 
64 p., 35¢. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1942. 

A Christian Youth Series unit, for week- 
day and vacation church schools or supple- 
mentary sessions, Deals with problems of 
personality, especially as théy relate to sex 
and boy-girl relationships. 


Past, Mary ELizasetu, editor. Intermedi- 
ates’ Worship Programs. New York, Fleming 


December, 1942 


H. Revell Company, 1942. 205 p. Cloth, $2.00. 


Includes thirty-eight programs, for various 
occasions, contributed by sixteen directors of 
religious education. Non-denominational in 
content. 


B. Intermediates, Seniors 


Burner, Ootooan. Life and I. New York, 
Woman’s Press, revised 1942. 57 p. 50¢. 

Discussion course for use by leaders of 
girls. Part one deals with materials for lead- 
ers themselves; part two with suggestions 
for leaders’ discussions with girls. 


Motter, EttisE F. Some Pointers on Su- 
pervision. New York, Woman’s Press, 1942. 
96 p. 60¢. 

For use by Girl Reserve secretaries of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association as 
supervisors of volunteer club advisers. Sug- 
gestive to other leaders also, 


TEALL, Briseis and Sturr, Grace H., Re- 
vised by Elise’ F. Moller. When Advisers 
Meet. New York, Woman’s Press, revised 
1942. 101 p. 75¢. 

Basic discussions for Girl Reserve advisers, 
professional leadership of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, but sugges- 
tive to other leaders. 


Witiiamson, Marcarer. Supervision of 
Group Leaders. New York, Woman’s Press, 
1942. 60 p. 60¢. 


Deals with outlines for study and an- 
notated reading lists on the first interview, 
the place of observation in the supervisory 
relationship, and records and their use in 
the supervisory process. Although planned for 
Young Women’s Christian Association secre- 
taries, suitable for other leaders also. 


C. Intermediates, Seniors, Young People 


*Moon, ALLEEN. A Guidebook for Work- 
ers with Youth. Nashville, Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 1941. 96 p. 20¢. 

Helps to a better understanding of youth 
and suggests ways of working with youth 
in local churches, assemblies, conferences, 
institutes, and camps. 


Peters, Raymonp R. Brethren Youth. 
Manual, Elgin, Illinois, Board of Christian 
Education, 1942. 48 p. 25¢. 

General statement of the youth program 
of the Church of the Brethren with guidance 
material for youth cabinets, committees, lead- 
ers and advisers, 


D. Seniors 

Haxer, Mitton Apert. Planning Life’s 
Partnership. Pupil’s Workbook, 31 p., 20¢; 
6 or more copies, 15¢ each. Leader’s Book, 
64 p., 35¢. Philadelphia, United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1942. 

A Christian Youth Series unit for weekday 
and vacation church schools or supplementary 
sessions. Deals with the subject of prepara- 
tion for marriage from the Christian stand- 
point. 

E. Seniors, Young, People 

*Burt, Roy E. Community Service for 
Youth. Nashville, Methodist Publishing 
House, 1941. 64 p. 15¢. 

Manual for the guidance of the commis- 
sion on community service for ages 15-23. 


*Harsin, E. O. Recreation for Youth. Nash- 
ville, Methodist Publishing House, 1941. 96 
p. 20¢. 

Manual for the guidance of the commis- 
sion on recreation and leisure for ages 15-23. 


*Hopper, Emity C. and Wueaton, RutH 
EstHer. World Friendship for Youth. Nash- 
ville, Methodist Publishing House, 1941. 95 
p. 20¢. 

Manual for the guidance of the commis- 
sion on world friendship for ages 15-23. 


Mrinarp, Hersert L, and Taytor, GEORGE 
Ouiver. The Christian Youth Fellowship 
Personnel Manual. St. Louis, Christian Board 
of Publication, 1942. 64 p. 25¢. 

Deals with the problems of publicity, at- 
tendance, evangelism, and personal religious 
living. One in the series of Christian Youth 
Fellowship Manuals. 


*SrapLes, Epwarp D. Worship and Evan- 
gelism for Youth. Nashville, Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 1941. 96 p. 20¢. 

Manual for the guidance of the commis- 
sion on worship and evangelism for ages 


15-23. 


Ill. Religious Education of Young 
People, Adults 


Faith in the Saving Gospel of Christ. 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, 
Board of Administration. Dayton, Ohio, Ot- 
terbein Press, 1942. 80 p. 15¢ each; 10 or 
more, 10¢ each. 

A present-day study of the spirit and 
method of evangelism. For use in classes, 
mid-week services, discussion groups, Chris- 
tian Endeavor gatherings, and as a First 
Series text. 


THE OvTLtooK PAMPHLETS ON LATIN 
America Series. Fietp, Jay C., Outlook in 
the Western Republics, 64 p. Lone, EuLa 
Kennepy, Outlook in Brazil, 64 p. ODELL, 
Epwarp A., Outlook in the West Indies, 80 
p. RemsBao, ALBERTO, Outlook in Mexico, 
64 p. Stuntz, Hucu C. Outlook in the River 
Plate Region, 64 p. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1942. 25¢ each. 

Against a background of the history and 
social life of the people, each pamphlet 
interprets Evangelical Christianity, what it 
has done and what it means for the future. 
Illustrated with maps and graphs. 


IV. Religious Education of Adults 


Dennison, Doris P, Adult Classes at Work. 
Nashville, Methodist Publishing House, 1942. 
92 p. 20¢. 

Includes accounts of “What others are 
doing” in the various areas of adult interests. 


*Gipss, F. L. Young Adults in Action in 
the Church. Nashville, Methodist Publishing 
House, 1941. 63 p. 15¢. 

Gives suggestions for young adults in the 
local church and in district, conference, and 
church-wide relationships. 


Harsin, E. O. Recreation for Adults. Nash- 
ville, Methodist Publishing House, 1942. 96 
p. 20¢. 

Manual for workers in Young Adult Fel- 
lowships, classes and other interested groups 
in the area of social and recreational life. 


Noxpe, O, FrepericK. Christian World 
Action. The Christian Citizen Builds for 
Tomorrow. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 
1942. 113 p. 40¢; in quantities of 12 or more, 
30¢ each. 

Provides factual results of Delaware, Ohio, 
Study Conference cn a Just and Durable 
Peace. Suitable as a church-school elective, 
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a source book for discussion groups, as a 
means to equip Christian leaders for a res- 
ponsible part in post-war settlements. 


ScuisLer, Joun Q. Super Saboteur. Bever- 
age Alcohol. Nashville, Methodist Publishing 
House, 1942. 31 p. 10¢. 


A discussion of beverage alcohol. 


What Can Christians Do Now? Chicago, 
International Council of Religious Education, 
1942, 15 p. 5¢. 

Report of United Christian Adult Move- 
ment special conference at Lake Geneva in 
July 1942. A guide for adult work leaders, 


giving suggestions for study and action. 


Wittrams, Horace W. Social Action and 
World Service. Nashville, Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 1942. 87 p. 20¢. 

A general guidebook for leaders of adults 


and workers in the commission on social 
action in world service. 


V. General 


A. Bible 


Lee, Jonn Davip, Jr. From Bethlehem to 
Olivet. Nashville and New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1942. 120 p. 35¢. 

A brief life of Jesus, emphasizing the 
meaning of his life and work for us today. 
A First Series text. 


B. Drama 


FreLp, E.tiot. This Freedom. Boston, Bak- 
ers’ Plays, 1942. 74 p. Production license for 
one performance given with purchase of 8 
copies. 50¢. 

Through music, drama, song, and story, 
this pageant play gives expression to Amer- 
ica’s ideals of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. Readily adaptable to the vari- 
ous school grades and in college, church and 
community. 


Wius, Epirn H. and Extsworts, EpITH. 
The Child of Peace. Boston, Walter H. 
Baker Company, 1942. 34 p. Royalty, $5.00. 
50¢. 

Narrative drama of the birth of Christ, for 
reader and chorus of women’s or of mixed 
yoices, in spoken responses and original 
carols, with optional tableaux. 


Wutson, DorotHy CLarkE. Send Out Thy 
Light. Boston, Bakers’ Plays, 1942. 26 p. 35¢. 


(Continued on page 43) 


American Saint of Democracy 
(Continued from page 20) 


this black girl again. We don’t want to 

make any mistake. 

(GILLESPIE and CHARLOTTE go 
DELIA) 
DELIA: 

shine! 
GiLLespIE: What did she say? 


toward 


(Audibly) Oh, Lawdy, let de light 


CHARLOTTE: Something about the light. Are 


her eyes all right, Mr. Woolman? 
Joun: I know of nothing wrong with them. 
(GILLESPIE and CHARLOTTE appraise DELIA 
as if she were an animal, feeling her muscles, 
examining her ears, her hair, her hands, her 
feet and ankles, and particularly her eyes.) 
Gittespie: (To JoHN) You guarantee that 
she’s all right in every way? 
Joun: To the best of my knowledge she is 
strong in body and limb. 
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GittesPiE: That’s not enough. I want to know 
if she will give us satisfaction as my 
daughter’s slaye? 

Joun: (Slowly) You want to know—if she 
will give satisfaction—as a slave? 

Gittespie: That’s what I said. 

Joun: (Deliberately) No, I think she will 
not give satisfaction as a slave. 

CuarLotTre: (Startled) What’s that? Why 
not? 

GILLesPIE: Yes, why not? 

Joun: I do not believe that one fees in a 
thousand gives satisfaction to the owner. 

Gittespie: Now look here, John Woolman, 
I don’t want any sermon on slavery. This 
is business. Keep your religion out of it. 

JoHuN: Then I shall remain silent. My busi- 
ness and my religion must walk together. 

GittesPiE: (Angrily) Come, Charlotte, we 
shall look elsewhere. (Starts toward street 
door) 

CHARLOTTE: But, Father, this is the slave I 
want. 

GILLESPIE: But, plague take it! She belongs 
to Pomeroy and I'll not deal with a man 
who employs such an idiot as this fellow. 

CHARLOTTE: Now, Father, you don’t mean 
that. Mr. Woolman’s really quite sane; he’s 
only a little peculiar. And I’m going to 
want him to tailor my winter cloak. Tell 
him you are sorry. 

GrittespiE: I will not! 

(There is a moment of awkward silence.) 
Dewta: (Half-aloud) Lawdy, let de light 

shine! 

GitLesPiE: Mr. Woolman, do you want our 
business or do you not? 

Joun: I want it—both for my employer and 
for myself. 

GILLesPIE: Then why can’t you act sensibly? 

Joun: I felt I should give thee an honest 
answer to thy question. I had no intention 
of preaching. 

GiLLesPIE: Very well. I accept that as an 
apology. Perhaps we can let Pomeroy han- 
dle the bill of sale. Suppose you measure 
me for a suit of clothes. 

Joun: Gladly. Will you stand here, please. 
(Indicates center) And will Miss Char- 
lotte be so kind as to write down the 
measurements on this sheet as I give 
them? 

CHARLOTTE: Yes—it will be jolly. 

(JoHN gives her a sheet of paper, a quill 
pen and bottle of ink. She sits at his table 
and notes the measurements as JOHN calls 
them from time to time. DELIA continues to 
pray.) 

Joun: (Measuring) Coat seam: 40 inches. 

CHARLOTTE: Coat seam: 40 inches. 

Joun: Waist: 38. 

CHARLOTTE: Waist: 38. 

Joun: Right sleeve: 28. 

CHARLOTTE: Right sleeve: 28. 

Joun: Left sleeve: 27%. 

GitesPiE: That’s good! My tailor in New 
York always made both sleeves the same 
length. My left arm’s shorter. 

Joun: Right leg of breeches: 25. Left: same. 

Gittespie: You're a curious fellow, Wool- 
man. 

JoHN: (Going on with the measurements, 
but instead of calling them out indicates 
them on the tape for CHARLOTTE) I often 
think so myself. 

GiLLesPleE: Pomeroy tells me you’ve been on 
a journey through the South. He thought 
you would get your thinking straight about 


this slavery business. 

Joun: I think I did. ; 

Gittespie: Good! You found the white folks 
not so hard on the blacks as you thought, 
didn’t you? 

Joun: I should say that I found slavery very 
hard on the white folks, perhaps harder on 
them than on the blacks. 


Gmtespre: Now what on earth do ,you 
mean? 
Joun: Have you not observed that people 


who live on the Iabor of others are not as 
happy as those who live on their own 
labor? 

GmtespIE: There’s something in that. A 
man’s got to work or he'll rot. 

Joun: Exactly. And I found that the white 
folks who lived on slave labor came near 
to rotting. 

GittesPiE: Hm. But the Negroes themselyes— 
didn’t you find them a lazy, shiftless lot? 

Joun: What else could one expect? They 
had no incentive. No matter how hard they 
labored they could never own anything, 
never educate their children, or even be 
sure that their families would not be 
broken up by sale to other white people. 

Detta: Oh, Lawdy, dem po’ famblies! Let 
de light shine! 

Joun: (To Detta) Quiet, Delia! (To Gr- 
LESPIE) The most unhappy men I saw, 
though, were not the slaves but the over- 
seers. : 

GILtesPIE: What was the matter with them? 

Joun: They had the task of compelling the 
Negroes to do what they had no incentive 
to do. 

GuttespieE: (Rubbing his chin thoughtfully) 
Um. Never thought of ‘it that way. 

JoHN: They coaxed, persuaded, scolded, and 
sometimes whipped. It was the same every 
day, through hot sun and soaking rain, 
from sunrise to dark. ‘ 

GILLEsPIE: I’ve seen that. It’s a rotten job 
an overseer has. 

JoHuNn: (Intent on his measuring, wise as a 
serpent, harmless as a dove) I'll venture 
you wouldn’t care to be an overseer. 

GittespPie: Not me.I can get twice as much 
work out of a white laborer as any over- 
seer can get out of a black. 

Joun: I believe you are right, sir. I am cer- 
tain of it. And may I ask, is the difference 
due to the color of the skin, or to the fact 
that the white man earns a wage and is 
free? 

GrttesPiE: I suppose it’s because—(sud- 
denly realizing how his mind has been led) 
Look here! What are you driving at? ; 

Joun: You were asking me what I found on 
my southern journey— 

GittesPiE: Slavery is an accepted thing in 
this country. 

CHARLOTTE: It's in the Bible, too. 

Joun: Many evil things are in the Bible. 
But it also says, “Times of ignorance God 
winked at.” 

CHARLOTTE: You can’t get out of it that 
way! I heard our minister say that the 
Negroes are the offspring of Cain, and 
their blackness is the mark God set on 
Cain because he murdered Abel. And the 
children of Cain were always to be slaves. 
So there! 

Joun: According to the Bible, Miss, all of 
Cain’s race—in fact all the descendants of 
Adam except Noah—were drowned in the ~ 
Flood. 
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Gittespie: (Laughing) A good answer! 

Joun: That’s all the measuring, thank you 
both. Now for the cloth. Here is the best 
we have—English tweed, just arrived on 
the last ship. (He displays a new bolt of 
it) : 

GituesPiE: Um. Not bad. What do you think, 
Charlotte? 

CwHarLoTTeE: It’s lovely! I saw nothing in 
New York better than this. It’s a good 
color for you. 

GiLtesplE: If it suits you, it suits me. The 
price? 

Joun: Two pounds, six. 

GiLLesPIE: That’s very reasonable. I’ll take 
it. 

Joun: And how about another of darker 
color of the same quality? Something for 
Sundays and formal wear? Here is a more 
conservative color of the same quality. 

CHARLOTTE: Good! Father, you must have 
something special when I give parties. 

GittesplE: I suppose I must if you say so, 
my dear. Woolman, why does a man as 
smart as you seem to be have to tie his 
mind up with a lunatic notion about 
slaves? 

Joun: It’s a mystery, isn’t it? As much a 
mystery as why a good business man 
wants to take on a bad investment— 

GittesPiE: Now what are you driving at? 

Joun: And call that investment a birthday 
present for his lovely daughter. 

CuHartortTe: Careful, Father! Don’t let him 
pull any more tricks on you. 

GittesPiE: Don’t worry; daughter; you shall 
have a slave. 

CHARLOTTE: But I don’t want just any 
slave; I want this one. 

Dewta: (Half-aloud) Let de light shine, 
Lawd! 

GiLuEsPIE: You shall have Delia. Woolman, 
why do you say she would be a bad in- 
vestment? 

Joun: You have said you can get twice the 
work out of a white worker— 

Gittespie: I can—but this is a lady’s maid 
we are talking about, not a farm hand. 

Joun: And that a person must work—or he 
will rot. Do you wish thy daughter to 
rot? 

CuHarLortTe: That’s a horrid thing for you 
to say, Mr. Woolman. Father, don’t listen 
to him. 

GitLesPie: I won’t. But I want to find out 
one more thing: Woolman, do you know 
anything about this woman that makes you 
sure she won’t give satisfaction as a lady’s 
maid? 

Joun: (Slowly) Yes. I do. 

CHARLOTTE: What is it? 

GILLEsPIE: Yes, what? Out, with it! 

Joun: She is married to a slave named Joe 
who works for Richard Haines. She has a 
little son. If you take her away from 
her husband and her son, she will be 
thinking always of them. Where her treas- 
ure is, there will her heart be also. 

Dea: (Half-aloud, but with increasing ear- 
nestness) Let de light shine! 

(GILLESPIE ponders; CHARLOTTE rises and 
goes over to DELIA.) 

CHARLOTTE: Delia, is this true? re 

De ta: It’s God’s truth, Missy. Don’t tear me 
away from my man and my little boy! 
(She drops to her knees, pleading.) 

Gitiespie: (Hardening) I won’t mix senti- 
ment with business. 
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Joun: Nor with a birthday present? 

GittesPiE: I won’t be bulldozed by a stiff- 
necked Quaker. For the last time, Wool- 
man, I give you your choice: will you write 
this bill of sale, or shall I have Mr. Pom- 
eroy write it himself? 

Joun: (Slowly and after a moment's hesi- 
tation) I will write the bill of sale, if you 
will permit me to change it in such a way 
as to give thee and thy daughter more 
permanent satisfaction. 

GILLESPIE: Then write it—and let’s have no 
more nonsense! 

(JoHN sits at his table and writes quickly. 
GILLESPIE goes to his daughter who stands 
over DELIA, still kneeling, her hands clasped 
as in prayer and tears streaming down her 
face.) 

CHARLOTTE: (Touched with pity) But, 
Father, how can I take her away from her 
boy? 

GittesPiE: Holy Christopher! Are you going 
to start in on me? 

CuHarorTte: No, Father, I just never thought 
about her family. Do all slaves have fam- 
ilies? 

GittesprE: Did you think the storks brought 
them? (CHARLOTTE weeps on his shoul- 
der.) Come, come! It will be over soon. 
Get up, Delia. We'll take good care of 
you. 

Detta: (Not rising) Oh, Lawd, take de 
bushel away from dis man! 

GittEspPIE: (Puzzled) Bushel? Bushel? Wool- 
man, is she crazy? What's this talk about 
bushel? 

Joun: There’s something in the Bible about 
not keeping thy light under a bushel. 

GILtesPIE: There’s entirely too much Bible 
around this place. I’ve had more than I 
can stand. Is that bill ready? 

Joun: (Finishing it and sanding the ink) 
Yes, I'll call Mr. Pomeroy so that he may 
hear the changes. (He steps to the store 
door and calls PomERoy, who enters im- 
mediately) 

Pomeroy: Is everything satisfactory? Where 
do I sign? 

JoHn: We've had a conversation about the 
matter, and— 

GittesPIE: We had a row! 

Pomeroy: (Worried) Dear me! I hope it 
was only a misunderstanding. 

Joun: I was not easy in my mind about the 
matter. 

Pomeroy: It was all agreed upon. There was 
nothing for you to do but— 

Joun: It seemed to me that we were not 
giving Mr. Gillespie as good a bargain 
as he and his daughter deserve, so I— 

Pomeroy: The price was perfectly fair, 
John. You had no right— 

Joun: Mr. Gillespie is not a man to haggle 
over price. And you, Mr. Pomeroy, are 
always just in such matters— 

Pomeroy: Then what was the difficulty? 

GrttespieE: Let him alone, Pomeroy; I’ve dis- 
covered you can’t alter his course once he 
gets the wind in his sails. What I want to 
know is, where’s he going to land? 

Dera: Let de light shine, O Lawd! 

Joun: The difficulty was that Delia could 
not give him the satisfaction he wanted 
as his daughter’s maid, since she would 
be separated from her husband and little 
boy. 

Pomeroy: That was not our business. 

Joun: If she did not give satisfaction then 


Miss Charlotte would not be happy in her 
present from her father, and Mr. Gillespie 
might well hold us responsible. At first I 
saw no way out, but suddenly it opened to 
me that there is a way—a way that will be 
highly gratifying to all concerned. 

GILLesPIE: Out with it, man! 

Joun: So, I have put it down here on this— 
shall I say, revised—bill of sale. 

GittesPiE: For the love of Heaven don’t 
read us a legal document. Give us the gist 
of it in the King’s English. 

Joun: It provides that Mr. Gillespie will 
purchase from thee not only Delia, but 
her husband Joe and her little son as soon 
as you can obtain them from Mr. Haines. 
Thus Mr. Gillespie will keep the whole 
family together. 

Gutespie: [’ll be d d! 

Joun: I think not, sir, if you will follow the 
course I have written here. You agree 
further, once you have come into legal 
possession of these persons, to set them 
free, and to pay them a just wage for their 
services. 

Pomeroy: Has Mr. Gillespie agreed— 

Joun: Mr. Gillespie, in our conversation, 
has recognized that free men work better 
than slaves. He thus obtains better workers 
for his mill and his tavern than he could 
have hoped for otherwise. 

Gittespie: Never, never, in all my life have 
I seen such unmitigated presumption— 
Joun: Would not Faith be a better word, 
sir? Faith in thee as a far-sighted business 
man? For by this deed of justice and 
mercy you not only give thy daughter the 
present she most desires and provide thy- 
self with grateful employees, but you keep 
a family together, and you set an example 
for all citizens of the Great Brotherhood. 
CuHarLoTteE: Father, I think it’s a lovely idea! 
Detta: (Pleading) Please, Massa Gillespie, 
me any my Joe will wuk our fingas to the 

bone for you! 

CHARLOTTE: Do it, Father! And free them at 
Christmas when you have the housewarm- 
ing at the tavern! 

Joun: At Christmas—yes! It would be a fit- 
ting occasion. A gift of freedom would 
honor Him who came to free us all. 

Pomeroy: What do you say, Mr. Gillespie? 
It would make you the outstanding citizen 
of the community. 

GiLtesPie: I say—I say—I am being horn- 
swaggled by a crazy Quaker into doing 
the most—the most decent thing I have 
ever done. Let me sign that paper before I 
regain my senses! 

(Joun hands him the paper and he signs.) 

Detta: De light shines, O Lawd! De light 


shines! 


CURTAIN 


Coming Events 
(Continued from page 34) 


JANUARY 

4-5 Presbyterian Executives’ Meeting, 
Princeton, New Jersey 

4-9 Annual meetings, Pennsylvania State 


Council Advisory Sections, Educa- 
tion Committee, Unified Staff, and 
Board of Directors, Hershey. 

11-12 Association of Schools and Colleges 
of The Methodist Church, Cleve- 
land. 

13 Annual Meeting, North Dakota Coun- 
cil of Christian Education, Fargo. 
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= = = New Books = = * 


History of American Congregational- 
ism. By Gaius Glenn Atkins and Frederick 
L. Fagley. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1942. 432 p. 
$2.00. 


Congregationalists of America should be 
justly proud of their rich heritage and of 
the denomination’s contribution to the Ameri- 
can way of life. In this history, two of its 
strong leaders trace its growth from its 
earliest beginnings to the present time, a 
period of more than three hundred years. 

The first twelve chapters give a thrilling 
tale of heroic living of many great men and 
women who, down through the centuries, 
have made possible the part that Congrega- 
tionalism has played in the religious, educa- 
tional, civic, social and political life of our 
nation. The second section tells of present- 
day Congregationalism. Here is information 
that every active Congregationalist should 
have at his finger tips. It is the story of the 
growth of the colleges, mission boards, the 
Council for Social Action, the Commission 
on Evangelism and Devotional Life, the 
General Council itself, and all other agen- 
cies, 

Dr. Fagley and Dr. Atkins have given us 
a remarkable picture of a people who have 
been among the leaders in our nation since 
the days of the Pilgrims. PLGuibs 


The Making of Tomorrow. By Raoul de 
Roussy de Sales. New York, Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1942. 340 p. $3.00. 


This is an. immensely intelligent and stim- 
ulating book. Nearly every sentence is quot- 
able because of its clarity and insight. The 
title is slightly misleading. M. de Sales has 
no blueprint for the future; rather, he un- 
covers the forces of the past, especially of 
the last generation, which have led in- 
evitably to the present world situation. The 
chapters on “Why Fight?” and “The Guilt- 
Complex” are particularly interesting to re- 
ligious leaders as they describe the progress 
of thinking among the moral leaders of the 
Western world. The section on “The German 
Revolt” is a sobering analysis of the German 
psychology which will be accepted only with 
reluctance, if at all. The responsibilities fac- 
ing the United States are described as im- 
perative but they necessitate a better under- 
standing than its people now have of the 
reality of evil and of the dilemmas inherent 
in the conflicts between nationalism and 
world interdependence, between democracy 
and collectivism. This brilliantly written book 
should be read by all who try to see the 
world clearly as it is and to help in using 
the forces now at work’to shape a tolerable 
future for mankind, L. W. 


Jesus and His Teachings: the Ap- 
proach Through Art. By Albert E. Bailey. 
Philadelphia, Christian Education Press, 
1942. 96 p. $1.10. 

Dr. Albert E. Bailey’s works in the field 
of religious art, and their high quality are 
well known. That same quality is evident 
in this little book which has been written 
from a very practical standpoint. 
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In the introduction, suggestions are given 
regarding understanding a picture and de- 
scriptions for using the book as a guide for 
a study group. } 

The subsequent chapters deal with the life 
and teachings of Jesus. Three pictures are 
used to interpret each of the ten chapter 
headings. There are reproductions in black 
and white of the pictures, together with 
suggestions and questions which help the 
reader see and understand them. 

The pictures used, to a large extent, repre- 
sent nineteenth and twentieth century art. 
This little book is very valuable for indi- 
vidual study and appreciation of the life 
of Jesus, as well as for leaders of groups. 
It is recommended as source material in 
connection with a leadership education course 
on the Life and Teachings of Jesus and ‘iit 
may be used as a basic textbook for a special 
course in the field indicated by the title of 
the book. M. L. P. 


Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook. 
Washington, D.C., American Association of 
School Administrators, 1942. 544 p. $2.00. 


This year book published by the American 
Association of School Administrators is a 
statement of the administrator’s role in a 
school program of health education and gives 
detailed information and suggestions on 
school health instruction programs, mental 
hygiene, communicable diseases, and other 
matters. The section titled “Questions Re- 
garding School Health Problems” is of great 
value in presenting criteria necessary for a 
good school health program, and there are 
useful appendices. 

For those who are aware of the importance 
of health in student adjustment, Health in 
Schools is a good reference text. The subject 
matter of this book is so important that it 
is unfortunate it was not written in a more 
inspired manner. As it is, it will be read 
only by professional groups who are already 
familiar with health problems and their im- 
portance. Late 


The Contemporary Christ. The Fondren 
Lectures for 1942. By W. A. Smart. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 164 p. 
$1.50. 


“There is no stopping place for the Chris- 
tian—or none so long as society continues 
to move and present constantly new prob- 
lems, and so long as the spirit of man 
continues to grow more and more sensitive 
to the Spirit of Christ which is leading us. 
. . . Following the progressive leadership of 
the Spirit of Christ in a changing world is 
difficult. . . . When we do not have a set of 
rigid instructions to follow, it is desperately 
easy for us to confuse our feelings and de- 
sires with divine leadership, thus rationalizing 
our wishes and prejudices and our fears. .. . 
The dependence of Christianity upon the 
Spirit who is constantly leading us to new 
truths rather than upon a fixed deposit once 
for all delivered seems to equip it to go 
forward with a growing world as many other 
religions cannot.” 


Thus Dr. Smart sets forth both the chal- 
lenge and the difficulties in the acceptance 
of the “Contemporary Christ.” He says 
plainly that Jesus calls men to the unattain- 
able; yet “there is. no hope for the world 
unless it will listen to him,” who, through 
suffering love, brought redemption and salva- 
tion to men. M, A. J. 


The Christian and the War. By Charles 
Clayton Morrison. Chicago, Willett, Clark 
and Company, 1942. 145 p. $1.50. 


Dr. Morrison has here brought together 
materials which largely appeared in editorials 
of the Christian Century in the weeks fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor. There is great value in 
having these stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing editorials in book form where continuity 
adds to clarity and understanding. Though 
some have felt that Dr. Morrison does not 
state fairly and fully the case of the pacifist 
in time of war, most will agree that his 
analysis of the position of what he calls the 
“Christian realist” is helpful to’ a great 
majority of Christians who are not pacifists 
and still cannot condone war. His contention 
is that as opposed to the pacifist who resists 
war but cannot escape participation, and the 
Christian militarist who fights on God’s side 
in a wholly righteous cause, the Christian 
realist knows war to be a judgment of God 
upon all men because of their failure to 
remove the causes of war: His advice might 
be: Repent of the sin that brought the agony 
and suffering of war, but fight because once 
war has come you cannot escape it: 

H. J. S. 


Methods for the Study of Personality 
in Young Children. Edited by Eugene Ler- 
ner and Lois Barclay Murphy. A Monograph. 
Vol. VI, No. 4, Serial No. 30. Washington, 
D.C., Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, National Research Council, 1941. 289 p. 
$2.00. 

The authors make it clear that this is a 
study growing out of definite experiments 
with nursery school children. They ask for 
other experiments to develop their line of 
research, 

The point of view followed is best stated 
by the authors themselves, “Our major effort 
has gone into the development of ‘projective 
methods.’” The various research techniques 
reported were worked out in an attempt to 
inquire into the ways in which individual 
personality organizes experience into the in- 
dividual child’s “private world of meanings, 
significances, patterns, and feelings.’ Any 
one who is interested in a psychological study 
of children will certainly enjoy this case-by- 
case study of these experiments, The authors 
have made a real contribution in this field. 

R. E. M. 

Worship in Song. New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1942. 367 hymns, 44 p, respon- 
sive readings. $1.25. : 

The purpose of this book is indicated by 
the editor as follows: “This selection of 
hymns, tunes and aids to worship is pub- 
lished in response to many requests for a 
book of medium size and of high quality, but 
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with enough popular hymns to make it 
cover the needs of practically all services.” 
The hymns selected are among the best and 
would seem to serve the needs of older youth 
and mixed groups as well as of adult congre- 
gations. In addition to the hymns, some other 
aids for use in worship services have been 
included, such as choral responses, glorias, 
offertories and Amens. A selection of Scrip- 
tural Calls to Worship have been included 
and forty-four carefully organized Responsive 
Readings. M. L. P. 


Who Walk Alone. By Perry Burgess. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1940. Sec- 
ond edition, 1942. 308 p. Special autographed 
edition free to those who will pass it on to 
others to read, 

This biography is fictionized only enough 
to preserve the privacy of some of the per- 
sons involved. It is the enthralling story of 
an American business man who, nine years 
after fighting in the Philippines during the 
Spanish-American War, finds that he has 
contracted leprosy. His life is broken in two, 
the remainder to be spent in exile on the 
island of Culion. This dramatic account of 
his personal tragedy makes very vivid the 
fate of the millions who innocently contract 
this disease and who face the even more 
bitter, because unjustified, repugnance of 
their fellow men. His courage in rebuilding 
his life so that he improves the conditions of 
the others in the colony is an inspiring ex- 
ample of the power of unselfish love. The 
book is well deserving of the National Book 
Award as one of the three best books of 1940. 

L. W. 


“Civilian Morale Agencies in War and 
Peace.”’ Charles Merrifield, special editor. 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, 15: 
381-444, March 1942. $.35. 


An issue of this well known Journal de- 
voted entirely to five articles on the subject 
stated by officers and staff members of the 
Council for Democracy. The purposes, values 
and methods of the creation of morale are 
clarified, especially by contrasting autocratic 

. and democratic ends and means. The treat- 
ment places emphasis upon the work of volun- 
tary agencies, though the needs of the in- 
dividual citizen are constantly kept in mind. 


Building Morale. By Jay B. Nash. New 
York, Barnes, 1942. 154 p. $1.00. 


Morale is a much used word these days, 
and the concept for which it stands is of 
deep concern. The author believes that morale 
in a democracy must have certain qualities 
—a zeal for the right of people to establish 
“self-approved laws,” a sense of obligation 
and discipline under law, and a concern for 
human freedom. He has compiled a valuable 
source book of ideas, illustrations, quotations, 
and suggestions for educational procedure. 
There is a concern for the deeper and lasting 
values too often absent from current treat- 
ments of the art.of morale building. 


1000 Pictorial Symbols. New York, 
Pictograph Corporation, 1942. 56 p. $2.00. 


This is a classified catalog of a thousand 
pictorial symbols designed by the Pictograph 
Corporation. One need only to glance through 
current periodicals or reports to realize how 
widely such graphic illustrations are being 
used today to dramatize quickly and clearly 
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TYPE—Large, black-face, self-pronounc- 
ing type for easy pronunciation and 
reading—see specimen below: 


OW the children of Rey’ben and 
the children of Gad had a very 
great multitude of cattle: and when 
they saw the land of Ja’zér, and the 


land of Gil’e-dd, that, behold, the 

place was a place for cattle; . 
2 The children of Gad and the chil- 

dren of Rey’ben came and spake unto 
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tiful Biblical illustrations. 


FEATURES—Four page family record in 
color. Packed in white gift box. Pre- 
sentation page. : 
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covers—red under gold edges, round 
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facts, figures, and ideas. This picture lan- 
guage is a means of communication which 
will help to overcome differences both in 
language and educational levels, and makes 
for the rapid dissemination of information. 
The book should prove a valuable aid to 
those desiring to present materials in a con- 
cise, graphic manner. : 


Keeping Your Church in the News. 
How to Inform the Public About Your 
Church in Action. By W. Austin Brodie. New 
York, Revell, 1942. 125 p. $1.00. 

Good books on the subject of church pub- 
licity are scarce. Here is one that is well 
written and will be very usable by the aver- 
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age pastor. Laymen eager to give their church 
and religion a rightful place in the com- 
munity will wisely make use of the many 
practical suggestions found in every chapter 
of this book. 

We recommend its use in leadership edu- 
cation schools and classes for the training 
of pastors and church officers having a major 
responsibility for the church’s public rela- 
tions program. 


An Appraisal of the Protocols of Zion. 
By John S. Curtiss. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1942. 118 p. $1.00. 


An examination of the historicity of the 
“Protocols of Zion” first appeared in 1903 in 
a Russian newspaper. The Protocols were 
supposed to have been read in 1897 before 
a secret conclave of Zionist leaders, and 
were purported to be secret plans of Jewish 
leaders to enslave the world. This book is 
an historical, scholarly appraisal. It is amply 
documented. It ought once for all to settle 
the status of the Protocols. In the words of 
the police judge in Bern, which closes the 
book, “For all the harm the Protocols have 
already caused and may yet cause, they are 
nothing but ridiculous nonsense.” 


The Practice of the Christian Life. By 
Edwin Lewis. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1942. 151 p. $1.00. 


Here is a short and helpful summary of 
what a Christian should know and do. In 
clear and simple language the author out- 
lines the main Christian beliefs:and gives 
practical suggestions for living the Christian 
life today. The book has been prepared in a 
manner suitable for leadership classes and 
other study groups but it will be highly 
valuable for individual study and devotional 
guidance. Ministers should find it valuable 
as a book to recommend to persons seeking a 
clearer understanding of Christian faith and 
practice. 


Christian Education in the Local 
Church. By Oliver deWolf Cummings, Phila- 
delphia, Judson Press, 1942. 159 p. Paper, 
60¢; Cloth, $1.00. 


This book deals with the whole business of 
administering and supervising the program of 
Christian education in the local church in a 
highly intelligent and practical manner. The 
author has had experience and he writes 
well. Almost no problem of organization and 
planning is neglected. The emphasis is upon 
the responsibility of the entire congregation 
for Christian education and upon Christian 
education with spiritual power as essential to 
the life of the church. The book is especially 
suited for leadership classes, superintendents, 
and committees on Christian education in the 
local church. 


The Funeral: A Source Book for Minis- 


ters. By Andrew W. Blackwood. Philadelphia, 


Westminster Press, 1942. 253 p. $2.00. 
This is a-unique and outstanding book. It 
is a practical handbook, surprisingly compre- 
hensive. But it is a deeply spiritual book, also. 
No minister could use it without having a 
stronger sense of the deep spiritual implica- 
tions of his ministry in time of bereavement. 
The young minister will find things here which 
he might learn by painful experience. Perhaps 
he will be saved from many mistakes. How 
to share in a military funeral or a service 
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with a fraternal order; guidance for han- 
dling the last rites of a suicide, criminal, or 
prostitute; relations with the mortician— 
these and many more items get wise consid- 
eration. The book goes beyond these in that 
it offers guidance for visiting the sick and 
the bereaved. There is also an excellent an- 
thology of Scripture, prayers, poetry, and 
music. 


Letters from God. By Frank H. Cheley. 
Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 1942. 137 p. 
$1.50. 

A fresh, practical, and wholesome answer 
to the question of “How do I know there is a 
God?” As Robinson Crusoe knew a human 
being was on the lonely island because he 
saw the foot print in the sand, so, it is in- 
dicated, we know there is a God because of 
the many “letters” he has placed here for us 
to read. ; 

From the trees, mountains, squirrels, run- 
ning waters and other messages from God, 
we learn to grow, love our chosen work; per- 
sistently train to make our work effective; 
keep our ideals clearly defined; and many 
other useful lessons. The style of the book 
is informal with many pertinent illustrations, 
and addressed primarily to young people. 


The Pastor As a Personal Counselor. 
A Manual of Pastoral Psychology. By Carl J. 
Schindler. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 
1942. 147 p. $1.25. 

This small book gives a simple and well- 
written treatment of the subject of pastoral 
counseling. The author has avoided case his- 
tories which he considers often misleading, 
but has given a good review of theory. His 
discussion of the pastor’s personal equipment 
as a counselor and of the types of adjustment 
problems with which he will deal shows a 
fine common-sense approach. The outline of 
modern discoveries and points of view in 
psychology and psychiatry is excellent. There 
is much practical advice, coming very evi- 
dently out of experience. This is a book for 
the pastor who wishes help and encourage- 
ment for the more usual “care of souls,” but 
who does not desire to make a more exhaustive 
study, or attempt the more difficult types of 
counseling. 


The Spiritual Life. By Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1942, 218 p. $2.00. j 

In the first chapter of this book Dr. Bright- 
man sets himself the difficult task of answer- 
ing the question, “What is Spirit?” He de- 
scribes spirit in terms of experience: experi- 
ence that is conscious, powerful, noble, rich, 
courageous, free, rational, and personal. The 
succeeding chapters consider more in detail 
“Spirit as Personal,” “Spirit as Social,” 
“Spirit as Divine,” “Spirit as Developing,” and 
“Spirit as Free.” “The ancient problem | of 
the meaning of life finds a solution,” says 
Doctor Brightman, “in the unfaltering pur- 
pose of the eternal Good Spirit. . . . Spiritual 
life in the best sense is the raising of man’s 
purposes nearer to the level of divine pur- 
poses.” 


The Art of Building Worship Services. 
By Thomas Bruce McDormand, Nashville, 
Broadman Press, 1942. 131 p. $1.50. 

This is a very practical and usable guide 
for planning worship services, designed es- 


pecially for young people. It describes the 
various elements entering into worship and 
gives numerous examples of appropriate ma- 
terials. The approach is elementary and the 
book will be particularly useful to groups 
which do not have large resources to draw on. 


Intermediates’ Worship Programs. 
Compiled and Edited by Mary Elizabeth 
Past. New York, Revell, 1942. 205 p. $2.00. 


The editor has selected thirty-one better- 
than-average worship programs which have 
been prepared and used by sixteen directors 
of religious education. There is an interesting 
range of subjects and considerable fresh ma- 
terial. The brief comments by contributors on 
theory and practice in worship planning for 
intermediates are helpful. 


Guide for Christian Living. A Treasury 
of Devotional Helps for Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. Boston, World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union, 1942. 128 p. Single copies free. 


A pocket edition of devotional helps for 
men in service. It contains familiar passages 
from the Bible, prayers for many occasions 
and needs, the verses of a few hymns, and 
other suggestions for maintaining devotional 
practices. 


The New Testament. An American Trans- 
lation. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pocket 
size published June 1942. 481 p. $1.00. 


A pocket edition in khaki of a famous 
version of the New Testament. The typé is 
clear and dark but small. 


Books Received 


*A Basis FOR THE PEACE TO Come. The 
Merrick-McDowell Lectures for 1942, by 
Francis J. McConnell, et al. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.00. : 

THe BisLteE FoR -EveryDAY READING, by 
Louis M. Notkin. Samuel Curl, Inc. $1.98. A 
new edition of The Quotable Bible with a new 
title and a new low price. Beautifully printed 
and easy to read. Good for individual and 
family use. 

Bic Store, by Donald Rose. Westminster 
Press. $2.00. A good book to stir the ambi- 
tious imagination’ of juniors and _inter- 
mediates as they follow a modern young 
hero’s adventures and experiences to growth 
and integrity in right living. 

THe CaraLyst, by Trumbull Reed. West- 
minster Press, $2.00. This novel portrays the 
very real problem of the search for a clearer 
understanding of the part religious belief may 
play in the life of one devoted to scientific 
study. Its problems, romantic circumstances, 
and touches of humor make it an interesting 
story. : 

THE Company Owns THE Toots, by Henry 
Vicar. Westminster Press. $2.00. This novel, 
in quick tempo, depicts the struggle between 
capital and labor, as reflected in the life of a 
young country lad who finds a place in a 
large industrial plant. Descriptions of strikes, 
riots, company policy and union meetings re- 
flect a wide knowledge of the field. The char- 
acters move naturally against a background 
of ever-changing action. The treatment of the 
whole problem of relationships between capi- 
tal and labor is well-balanced. 

CZECHOSLOVAK Sources AND DOCUMENTS. 
“Speeches of Jan Masaryk in America.” No. 
1, September, 1942. The Czechoslovak In- 
formation Service, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
New York. $.25. A transcript of fifteen ad- 
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dresses on various subjects. Spoken in col- 
loquial English, they throw interesting light 
on Masaryk and on the point of view of 
Czechoslovakia. 

* EVANGELICALS, REVOLUTIONISTS AND IDEAL- 
ists. Six English Contributors to American 
Thought and Action, by Francis John Mc- 
Connell. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 

Firty-THREE SUNDAY TALKS TO CHILDREN, 
by Joseph A. Schofield, Jr. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. $1.50. In preparing these sermon talks 
the author has followed the church and 
calendar year and so takes cognizance of 
special days. These sermons provide a variety 
of source materials for pastors and other 
leaders. 

{Tue Funerar. A Source Book for Minis- 
ters, by Andrew W: Blackwood. Westminster 
Press. $2.00. 

*Gop In Our Pustic ScHooLs, by W. S. 
Fleming. National Reform Association. $1.50 
postpaid. 

*A Growinc Person, by Frances Cole Mc- 
Lester. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $.60. 

* A HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 
by Raymond W. Albright. The Evangelical 
Press. $3.50. 

*How To RETIRE AND LIKE It, by Ray- 
mond P, Kaighn. Association Press. $1.75. 

*J Marrtep A MINISTER, edited by Golda 
es Bader. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
1.50. 

*INVITATION TO PILGRIMAGE, by John Bail- 
lie. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

LETTERS FROM Gop, by Frank H. Cheley. 
W. A. Wilde Company. $1.50. 

LittLe Jetts Briere, by Wade C. Smith. 
W. A. Wilde Company. $1.50. Selections from 
Old Testament illustrated with stick draw- 
ings. 

*OnE PeopLte AmMone: Many. The Ancient 
Hebrews and Their Neighbors, by Ethel 
Cutler. Womans Press. $1.50. 

*Our CHILp’s RELIGION, by Mildred Eakin 
and Frank Eakin. Macmillan. $1.75. 

*THE Pastor AS A PERSONAL COUNSELOR. 
A Manual of Pastoral Psychology, by Carl J. 
Schindler. Muhlenberg Press. $1.25. 

PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SuNDAY ScHoot Lessons. Im- 
proved Uniform Series: Course for 1943, by 
Wilbur M. Smith. W. A. Wilde Company. 
$2.00. 

*PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER BUILDING, 
by Robert Stewart McElhinney and Henry 
Lester Smith. Light and Life Press, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. $2.00. 

*THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING PEACE, by 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. Double- 
day. Doran and Company. $2.00. 

*THE PsycHOLOCY OF DEALING WITH PEO- 
PLE, by Wendell White. Revised and reset 
edition. Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

*Srx KINGS OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT, by 
Clarence Edward Macartney. Westminster 
Press. $1.50. 

Srortes OF ouR NATIONAL Sones, by Wil- 
liam J. Hart. W. A. Wilde Company. $1.00. 
Biography of author, occasion of writing, and 
memorable incidents in the history of our 
“national anthems.” 

*THROUGH ALL THE SEASONS. Stories to 
Tell Young Folks, by Ivan Welty. Fleming 
H. Revell. $1.50. 

VirAL PROBLEMS IN CHRISTIAN LIVING, by 
J. M. Price. Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. Cloth, $.60; 
paper, $.40. This is a textbook for a course 
on “The Christian Life” in the Southern 
Baptist Young People’s Union Study Course. 
The author deals with a wide variety of topics 
in summary fashion, furnishing a good basis 
for discussion and further study. Young 
people’s study groups will find it helpful. 

THe Wortp’s GREATEST LIBRARY GRAPHI- 
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CALLY ILLUSTRATED, by David L. Cooper. 
Biblical Research Society, 4417 Berenice 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. Paper, 
$3.00; cloth, 4.00. A book of charts, with text 
and illustrations, setting forth the teaching 
of the Bible from the viewpoint of its absolute 
inspiration and infallibility. 


Graded Curriculum and 
General Program 


Materials 
(Continued from page 38) 

Dramatic service of worship for Rally Day 
or any other Sunday. Symbolical play which 
strikes at the heart of religion as it is mani- 
fest in “The Church of the Present” and 
points the way for “The Church of the 
Future.” 

C. Evangelism 


*ScHISLER, JOHN Q. A Program of Evan- 
gelism in the Church School. Nashville, 
Methodist Publishing House, 1941. 22 p. 10¢. 

A plan for the church school as a whole, 


with special attention to the problems of the 
age-group divisions. 


D. The Home 


*ForsyTH, NATHANIEL F. Planning the 
Church Program of Home Religion. Nash- 
ville, Methodist Publishing House, 1941. 31 
p. 10¢. 

Describes ways in which the church can 
help the home teach religion. 


Hearthstone, St. Louis, Christian Board of 
Publication. Quarterly, 50¢ per year; five or 
more copies to one address, 10¢ per copy. 
80 p. per issue. 


A new magazine whose purpose is to bring 
the Christian influence into the homes. It 
will include daily devotional Bible reading, 
a section dealing with the problem of bring- 
ing up a Christian family, articles dealing 
with family life in general providing guidance 
for parents and children, and devotional 
literature, poems, and painting interpreta- 


tions. 
E. Leaders 


*Rippy, M. Leo. Systematic Visiting of the 
Church Membership. Nashville, Methodist 
Publishing House, 1941. 63 p. 15¢. 

Outlines plans for enlisting, training, and 
guiding visitors in the church. 


*Scuister, Joun Q. A Financial Policy 
for the Church School. Nashville, Methodist 
Publishing House, 1941. 32 p. 10¢. 

Discusses underlying principles of a sound 
financial policy for the church school, and 
gives suggestions for their application in 
local Methodist churches. 


F. Vacation Church Schools 


*Henry, Freppir. The Vacation Church 
School for Boys and Girls. Nashville, Metho- 
dist Publishing House, 1941. 56 p. 15¢. 

Manual giving specific guidance for organ- 
izing and conducting a vacation church 
school. 


G. Visual Aids 


Almanac of Films for Special Occasions. 
New York, Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 
Nassau Street, 1942. 75 p. 50¢. 


Lists films for special occasions with sug- 
gested themes for programs. Covers ninety- 
five days and weeks as observed by churches, 
schools, clubs, civic groups. 


Parmer, Mary Leicu. Bring New Life 
Into Leadership Education. The Use Visual 


From the Womans Press 


CONSIDER THE DAYS 


Maude Royden 
$1.50 


A book of day-by-day readings selected by 
Daisy Dobson from the writings and ser- 
mons of Dr. Royden. An appropriate 
gift book for Christmas. 


ONE PEOPLE AMONG 
MANY 


Ethel Cutler 
$1.50 


A study of the ancient Hebrews and their 
neighbors by the author of ONE 
PROPHET-AND ANOTHER. Both books 
are significant in an interpretation of life 
today. 

600 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 


Methods Series, Bulletin No. 920. Chicago, 
International Council of Religious Education, 
1942. Mimeographed. 48 p. 25¢. 


A guide to the use of visual aids in leader- 
ship education. 


H. Weekday Church Schools 


Moon, ALLEEN., Planning for the Weekday 
Church School. Nashville, Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 1942. 80 p. 20¢. 


Suggestions to church and community 
leaders with referertce to weekday schools. 
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OUR gift helps a noteworthy 
organization to carry on reli- 
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Christmas Again 


In 1659, the General Court of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay passed 
the following law: “Whosoever shall 
be found observing any such day as 
Christmas or the like, either by for- 
bearing of labor, feasting, or in any 
way, as a festival, shall be fined five 
shillings.” 

This law was repealed before the 
century was over, but the Puritan atti- 
tude toward the celebration of Christ- 
mas continued to influence the evan- 
gelical churches of the United States 
for more than two centuries. It was not 
until after the Civil War that the church 
magazines began giving it recognition 
and it is only within the past genera- 
tion that the churches have regarded 
Christmas as a really religious, not a 
secular, festival. The commercializa- 
tion of Christmas giving has paralleled 
this emphasis on the religious charac- 
ter of the Day, and there is always 
danger that the pagan elements will 
overshadow the Christian aspects of 
the celebration. Professor Case’s article, 
“Keeping Christmas in 1942” and Mr. 
Munro’s “Christmas Worship in the 
Family” give practical suggestions for 
keeping Christmas Christian. 


The Journal This Month 


THE Service MeEn’s CHRISTIAN 
LEAGUE, described on page 3, is one of 
the most significant cooperative ven- 
tures of the churches of this time. It 
has already won wide support from 
denominations and inter-church agen- 
cies. 
The problems of the Christian family 
in war time were carefully considered 
by an important conference held in 
September, a.report.of which is given 
in “The War Affects the Home.” This 
article and Mr. Phillips’ on “A Church- 
Wide Advance for Christian Homes” 
indicate the growing concern felt by 
religious leaders for stable Christian 
families as the foundation of the nation 
and of the church. 

Teachers will be interested in the 
course’ developed by Mrs. Coupland 
and described in “We Studied Religious 
Music.” It is worth reminding young 
people who are entering into their cul- 
tural heritage of the important place 
of religion in the creative arts. Teach- 
ers, especially those who are always 
working to improve their teaching 
ability, deserve recognition, as Mr. 
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- Sessions points out in “A Word of Ap- 


preciation.” The growth of the Sunday 
school movement was due largely to 
the efforts of volunteer lay workers, 
who organized and conducted Sunday 
schools in places where there were 
none before. This type of work has be- 
come more and more professional in 
character but there is still great need 
for volunteer field workers who have 
some training. Mr. Lindhorst’s article 
will be of interest to those who do work 
of this kind as well as to those who 
direct it, and may indicate to others 
the type of service they may receive 


from denominational or interdenomina- 
tional workers. 


The Play 


INTER-RACIAL SunpDAY, the second in 
February, is often used as the center 
of church activities in promoting inter- 
racial good will. While Professor East- 
man’s fine new play, “American Saint 
of Democracy,” is suitable at any sea- 
son, it would be especially appropriate 
at that time of the year. The method 
of reconciliation used by Woolman is 
one for which there is real hope in 
solving present day problems. 


Where Honor Is Due 


This is one of a series of short 
sketches of lay men and women who 
have done effective work in religious 
education and who represent many 
other devoted workers also worthy of 
recognition. 


DALE C. THEIss 
spends five and 
one-half days a 
week as an execu- 
tive in the central 
office of a local 
chain of groceries 
in Akron, Ohio. He 
works hard. Any 
business is com- 
plicated these days, 
he says, but with 
food rationing and : 
ceiling prices the Dale C. Theiss 
groceryman’s lot is “tops for head- 
aches.” 

But his crowded business schedule 
does not keep him from being alive to 
the trends and best practices in reli- 
gious education. For a number of 
years he has given himself without 
stint to religious education leadership 
and his local church, city and county. 

A graduate of Oberlin University, 
he was not long out of school before 
being enlisted -as director of young 
people’s work in the First United 
Brethren Church, Akron, in which ca- 
pacity he continued for twelve years. 
During this time he regraded the youth 
division, improved the curriculum, 
raised the quality of teaching, conduct- 
ed mid-week youth educational pro- 
grams that drew nearly one hundred 
young people through the fall and 
winter and inaugurated an annual two- 
day fall retreat for teachers and lead- 
ers of the youth division. 

Then for two years he served as di- 
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rector of Christian education of his 
local church. After that, having the con- 
viction that teachers hold the key to 
success in religious nurture, he took a 
class of older young people from nine- 
teen to tweniy-five years and for six 
years has given them his major atten- — 
tion. He says, “My administrative ex- 
perience taught me that the primary 
need of our organization was conse- 
crated and competent teachers. Other 
problems will be solved if a given 
group has the right leader.” Speaking - 
of his class he reports, “My class aver- 
ages twenty-five students over the year. 
We use the discussion method and I 
am fairly well satisfied with the results. 
This group is a real challenge to me 
and I am enthusiastic about the whole 
thing.” 

Dale Theiss has not been narrow in 
his interests. Beyond his local church 
he has helped notably in county and 
state Christian Endeavor and with the 
religious emphasis committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. He is a Boy Scout enthusiast, 
at present a committeeman of the local 
church troop. With all this he finds 
time for leadership training courses 
and tries to keep up in his reading. 

One of his strongest convictions is 
that Christian summer camps have a 
powerful contribution to make to re- 
ligious education. He has been in- 
strumental through the years in seeing 
that from ten to fifteen young people 
of his church each year are in attend- 
ance at once or more summer youth 
gatherings. He writes, “I don’t know 
why I am so thoroughly sold on sum- 
mer camps. Perhaps it is because I 
remember my own experiences at such 
gatherings. I made decisions in those 
groups that have had lasting effect 
upon my life, even today. I can’t help 
but be interested in seeing that today’s 
young people have a like opportu- 
nity.” 


